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“When found, make a note of.’’—Caprtam Curry, 


QUERIES: 


Medium of Intercommunication 


FOR 


LITERARY MEN, GENERAL READERS, ETC. 


No. 163. 


Saturpay, Fesruary 9, 1889. 


{ Price FouRPENCE. 
Registered as a Newspaper. 


A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates samieet on behalf of Authors. 

of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe 

obtained. Twenty years’ ighest references. ulta- 
tion free.—1a, Paternoster-row, E. 


PRESS CUTTING AGENCY, 359, STRAND.— 
NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS on all subjects, Literary, Artistic, 
Political, from the Newspapers, Periodicals, Magazines, and Keviews 
of the World. Statistics, Files Searched, special Information, and 

all Press Work ; Translations and Reporting.—ROMEIKE & CUR- 
TICES only address in Englan d, 359, Strand, London, W.C. ‘Tel le- 
graph, “ Romeike, London.” Telephone, 26 


ORWICH, 37 and 39 (late 4 and 5), Timber Hill, 


—Mr. B. SAMUEL has good 8 Chippen- 
us, Wedgwood, Old Plate, and other China, Pictures of the 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, Solicitors, &e. 
SOTHERAN & OO., 36, Piccadilly, and 136, “trand, 
PURC ti BRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
feouons of of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. 
Arranged. Established 1816. 
_ Telegraphic » address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


HES RY GRAY, Genealogical and Topographical 
Bookseller and Publisher, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 
ite the Alhambra). Catalogues free.—In preparation, Vol. I. 
Tombstone Library, a Collection of Monumental Inscriptions. 
Small Paper, 7s. 6d. ; Large Paper, 12s. 6¢. Prospectus free. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 
2%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Now ready, price le, 
JOURNAL of the BACON SOCIETY. No. 8. 
Recent Publications to and the Baconian Theory, 


ihakespeare, and the Kosicrucians—The Early of 
*—Paraliels—Baconian lLilustrations of Shakes 
Pott on Bacon's and Shakespeare's State Metapho: 


GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, 


Now ready, royal Svo. 210, xvi pp. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
A CALENDAR of WILLS relating to the 
COUNTIES of NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND, ved in 
fhe Court of the Archdeacon of Herthampten, 1510 to 1652. Edited by 
W.P. W. PHILLIMOKE, M.A 
This forms Vol. I. of the INDEX TIBRARY, a Series of Indexes 
and British Records. Issued Monthly, price 28, ; Annual 
*. Prospectus on li 
London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vol. V. small 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MABSaALL, 
and illustrated by Gordon Browne. To be completed in Kight Qua: 
terly Volumes. Contents of the Fifth Volume:—*All’s Well that 
Well, wsar,” ‘Measure for Measure,’ ‘Troilus and 
and * Macbeth.’ 


Now ready, 
THE TRUE POSITION OF 
PATENTEES. 
By H. MOY THOMAS. 


Explaining the Regulations in Force in all the Principal? 
Countries and the combined Effects of Home, Foreign, and 
Colonial Patent Laws. 

One Shilling. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Part XXIV., price Sixpence, FEBRUARY, 1889, 
MOSTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
EXTINCT WILD ANIMALS in the NORTH. By William Yellowly. 
OUR ROMAN ROADS :—The Watling-street. By William Brockie. 
GHOSTS at TUDHOE. By William Brockie. 
FOOTBALL in the NORTH. 
SWALLOWSHIP. 
CHARLES DICKENS in the NORTH. 
EARLY WARS of NORTHUMBRIA II. By William Longstaft. 
The GAUDY LOUP. By Cuthbert Home Traslaw and R. Oliver Heslop. 
TWO FAMOUS WATERFALLS :—Lodore and Colwith. 
MEN of MARK "TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. By Richard Welford ; 
Sir Robert Brandling, Robert Brandling, Charlies John Brandling. 
CHOLLERFORD. 
BARNARD CASTLE. 
LARTINGTON. 
COTHERSTONE. 
BARNARD CASTLE TRAGEDIES. 
The COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :— 
De’il Stick the Minister.”’ 
A next BURGHSHIRE POET. By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
The STREETS of NEWCASTLE :—Grainger-street. 
The MISER of KETTON. 
A CUMBERLAND WORTHY :—George Routledge. 
The HOUSE SPARROW and the HEDGE SPARROW. 
UNCLE TOBY’S EXHIBITION of TOYS. 
The ACADEMY of ARTS. 
NOTES and COMMENTARIES :—The Margetts ~ a The Inventor 
of the Steam Plough; A Highwayman Traged 
NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH COUNTRY OBITUARIES 
RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 
Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
WALTER SCOTT, Newcastie- pupen-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-lane, London 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IR K BEOCOK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chanoery-lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, 

able on demand. TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURR 

ACCOUNTS, caleulated on the minimum monthly balances, when 

not drawn below 1001. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free 

of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings. and other Securities and 

Valuabies; the collection of Bills of Exchange, and 

Coupons ;_ and oe Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares. 

Credit and Circular Notes issued. The f BIRK- 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49.and 50, Old Bailey. 
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Buery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent. 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, the FINE ARTS, MUSIC 


and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA. 

FAIRY TALES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 

BUTLER’S LIFE of GORDON 

JESSOPP’S HISTORIC ESSAYS. 

FIFTY YEARS of as SHOWMAN’S LIFE. 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The SUMMONS of the BRITISH FLEET to CONSTANTINOPLE 
in 1853. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 

GUDBRANDR VIGFUSSON. 

DOUAI COLLEGE and the BRIGHTON PAVILION. 

*PICTURESQUE KENSINGTON.” 

CANTERBURY PARISH REGISTERS. 

BOOK SALES. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Dr. Carpenter's Essays ; Astronomical Notes ; ‘ Our Rarer 
Birds’; Societies; Meetings. 

FINE ARTS—Macgibbon on the Architecture of Provence; Royal 
Academy ; “ Restoration ” at Bentley, Hants ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—New Organ Music ; Gossip. 

DRAMA-—The Week ; Local Shakspearean Names ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHENAUM for February 2 contains Articles on 


RENAN’S HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 
The CAREER of MAJOR GEORGE BROADFOOT. 
SIDE-LIGHTS on the STUARTS. 

THEAL’S HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 

A CHINESE MYSTIC and SOCIAL REFORMER. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 

LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The LATE CAPT. MAYNE REID. 

The BOOK SALES of 1888. 

DOUAI COLLEGE and the BRIGHTON PAVILION. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCLENCE—Botanical Literature ; ‘Our Rarer Birds’; Geographical 
Notes ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Stuart Exhibition; Hans Memlinc; New Prints; 
M. Alexandre Cabanel ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Recent Publications; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Archer’s Masks or Faces ; The Week ; Gossip. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
22, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—Second 


Edition may now be had of an Bookseller. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 700 pp.” 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889. — The 
Spectator says:—‘*The plan of the work 
Nothing could be easier for 
reference.” 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.— “Con- 


yo 3,500 concise and 

icles, on every topic of current political, 
social, biographical, and general — 
referred to by the Press and in general con- 
versation.” ‘‘ A most useful book.” 


HAZELL'S ANNUAL, 1889.—A 


jpeedic Record of Men and To a 
Day. Crown 8vo. 700 pages, 
3s. 6d. Fi Year of Issue. Second 
Edition. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—“Form 


quite a library in itself. There is hardly s 
regarding which people think, speak, 
or write that is not treated.”— Scotsman. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL, 1889.—A (y- 
clopwedic Record of Men and Topics of the 
8vo. 700 pages, cloth, 3s. 6. 


CONTAINING over 3,500 Original Articles 


by eminent Specialists. Edited by E. D. 


PRICE, F.G.8. 
FOURTH YEAR of ISSUE, greatly 


vised, and Rewritten. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


tice 3s. 6d. cloth, at all Booksellers’ and 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1888, 
With the Index, 
Price 10s, 6d., is NOW READY. 


Published by JOHN ©. FRACIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BEAND and CO.’3 Al SAUCE, 

SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 

ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 

Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS are 


the best, the cheapest, and the most popular remotion At of 
use 


ted and ultimately cured by these healing, soothing. and ports 
medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the abdomen checks 

tendency to irritation of the bowels, and averts dysen‘ery and other 
disorders of the intestines. a Pimples, blotches, inflammations of the 


€ ively overcome by using Holloway's i 
instructions accompanying each packet. 
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NOTES :—Precious Metals in the British Isles, 101—The Can- 
demas Bleeze, 103—English Canting Songs—Indictments 
against Gaming—Mrs. or Miss, 104—Dummy—Bears’ Suicide 
—Epitaph on J. R. Green—St. Mark’s—Sloyd, 105—Fother- 

Castle — Folk-lore in the Azores — Wordsworth — 
et—Lip-bruit—‘ Coaching Days’—Eyelashes suddenly 
becoming White, 106. 


QUERIES :—Chopness — English—Medal of the Pretender— 
Parish Register Missing —-J. Grigor—Casa de Pilatos —* Corn- 
law Rhymes,’ 107—The Pelican—Winter—Reference Wanted 
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Wanted — ‘ Dora orne’— Capt. J. Garnault— Domestic 
History : Court of King Charles II., 108—Rev. C. Leslie— 
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REPLIES :—‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,’ 109—Chains of Straw— 
Genealogical, 110—“* Dolce far niente ”—Silvain—Mermaid 
—Once a Week’—Touch, 111—T. Dray—Cromwell and 
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118—“ The Fox and Vivian”—Death Warrant of Charles I. 
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SOTES ON BOOKS:—Farmer’s ‘ Americanisms, Old and 
New '—Sanders’s ‘ Celebrities of the Century.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Aotes, 


PRECIOUS METALS IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

The question of royalties in connexion with gold- 
nining industry in the British Isles having been 
lately (November 8) debated in Parliament, the 
following notes, gathered from time to time from 
miscellaneous sources, may not prove uninteresting. 
At all events, if added to, or otherwise enlarged 
upon, by the correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.,’ they may 
possibly form the nucleus of a collection of valuable 
material bearing upon the question and its biblio- 
graphy. I have not at hand the sources from 
which the extracts and condensed accounts were 
made, nor (except where stated) the references as 
to whence derived, so that a few errors of transcrip- 
tion may possibly occur. In other respects the 
vhole may be taken as from fairly trustworthy 


sources, 

_ Gold, silver, and copper are all stated to be held 

in solution, in appreciable quantities, in sea water, 

td enough silver has been found in the worn 

ty some ships to make it worth while to ex- 
i 


All copper mines contain silver to a greater or 
less extent, and it is found similarly in all lead 
mines and lead ore. Such argentiferous ores are 
the common lead ores of the northern counties of 
Wales, of Derbyshire, Cumberland, andDurham. 

Gold, silver, and cobalt occur in nearly all the 


clay slates, as in the Snowdonian range, and traces 
of gold have been found in the toadstone of Derby- 
shire. A cobalt mine was also discovered at 
Gwenap, Cornwall, in 1754, and gold and silver 
have both been found at Helston and Endillion, in 
the last-mentioned county; antimony also at the 
place. 

regards various stones ; agates, jaspers, cor- 
nelians, and Scotch pebbles are to be found in 
most trap rocks, and amethysts were unearthed in 
Kerry in 1755. 

The Romans worked gold in Carmarthenshire, 
and the washings down of the Carnon Stream 
Mine, near Perran, “used to bring away many 
sorts of metal with curious bits of gold.” 

At Helmsdale, in Sutherlandshire, gold is said 
to have been worked in the granite (?) some years 
ago, and a piece weighing 26 oz. was found in 
Wicklow in 1795. In the papers of the Bannatyne 
Club (1825) is one on the ‘ Discoverie and Historie 
of Gold Mynes in Scotland, 1619.’ 

Camden mentions gold and silver mines in 
Cumberland, and a mine of silver in Flintshire. 
In the former county the finding of gold and silver 
intermixed with common ore gave rise to a lawsuit 
between the Earl of Northumberland and another 
claimant. 


A paper concerning gold mines in Scotland also 
occurs in appendix 10 to the second part of ‘ Pen- 
nant’s Tour in Scotland,’ 1772; and in September, 
1853, Mr. Calvert read a paper on the production 
of gold in the British Isles before the British 
Association, in which he stated that, from his own 
explorations and researches, he believed gold was 
to be found in forty counties in these islands, and 
over an area of 500 square miles. “The largest 
known nuggets hitherto were one of 3lb. from 
Lanarkshire, and three of 2} 1b. from there and 
Wicklow.” He predicted the finding of gold fields 
in the clay slate of Canada. 

With respect specially to gold, in Pollux Hill, 
near Silsoe, Beds, 

“ was discovered in 1700 a mine of gold, which, being 
immediately seized for the king, according to law, it was 
let to some persons who employed labourers and artificers 
to purify it”; 

but it was not found sufficient “to answer the ex- 
pense.” 

In the same year another mine was discovered 
in a village called Taynton, on the northern borders 
of the Forest of Dean, of which a lease was granted 
to some refiners, who extracted gold from the ore ; 
and Borlase, in the ‘ History of Cornwall,’ relates 
that in 1753 several pieces of gold were found in 
what the miners call “stream tip.” 

In Wales, 5,300 oz. were produced near Dolgelly 
in 1863, and 720 oz. in 1875-8. This, I believe, 
refers only to the mines worked in the Mawddach 
Valley, where the present operations are being 
carried on. 
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In Scotland operations appear to have extended 

over a much longer period, particularly in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and over a wide 
area, 
In 1511-13 James IV. had gold mines worked 
“in Orawfurd Muir, in the upper ward of Lanark- 
shire,” a peculiarly sterile tract, scarcely any part 
of which is less than a thousand feet above the sea. 
In the royal accounts for those years there are pay- 
ments to James Pettigrew, who seems to have been 
the chief of the enterprise ; to Simon Northberge, 
the chief refiner ; Andrew Ireland, the finer ; and 
Gerald Essemer, a Dutchman, the “ milter of the 
mine.” 

In 1526 James V. gave a company of Germans a 
grant of the mines of Scotland for forty-three years, 
and they are said to have “toiled laboriously” at 
gold digging for many months in the surface of the 
alluvia of the moor, and obtained a considerable 
amount of gold. 

In 1563-4 the queen granted to John Stewart, 
of Tarlaw, and his sons, licence “to win all kinds 
of metallic ore” from the country between Tay and 
Orkney. In the event of their finding gold or 
silver, “where none was ever found before,” they 
had the same licence, paying one stone of ore for 
every ten won, and the arrangement to last for nine 
years, the first two of which were to be free. 

In 1567 the Regent Murray granted licence to 
Cornelius de Voix, a Dutchman, for nineteen years 
to search for gold and silver in any part of Scot- 
land ; and he so far persuaded the Scots to “con- 
federate,” that they raised a stock of 5,000/. Scots 
(equal to about 4167. sterling), and worked the 
mines under royal privilege. He appears to have 
had “six score men at work in the valleys and 
dales.” He employed “both lads and lasses, and 
the men and women who before went a-begging.” 
He profited by their work, and “they lived well 
and contented.” They sought for the metal by 
washing the detritus in the bottom of the valleys, 
and received a mark sterling for every ounce they 
realized. 

One John Gibson survived so late as 1619 in the 
village of Crawford to relate how he had gathered 

ld in these valleys “in pieces like birds’ eyes and 

irds’ eggs, the best being found,” he said, “in 
Glengaber Water, in Ettrick, which was sold to the 
Earl of Morton.” 

“Cornelius within the space of thirty days sent to 
the cunyie-house, Edinburgh, as much as eight pound 
weight of gold, a quantity which would now bring 4507. 
sterling.” 

The adventure was subsequently taken up by one 
Abraham Gray, a Dutchman, resident in England, 
“commonly called ‘Greybeard,’ from his having a 
beard which reached to his girdle.” He hired 
country people at fourpence a day to wash the detritus 
round the Harlock Head for gold, some of which 
was presented by the Regent Morton to the French 


king in the shape of a basin of natural gold filled 
with gold pieces, also the production of Scotland, 

In 1580 one Arnold Bronkhorst, a Fleming, and 
a group of adventurers worked gold mines in 
Lanarkshire, and one Nicholas Hilliard, goldsmith 
of London, and miniature painter to Queen Eliza. 
beth, is said to have belonged to the company. 

1582-3. A contract was entered into between 
the king (James VI.) and one Eustachius Roche, 
“a Fleming and mediciner,” whereby he was to be 
allowed to break the ground anywhere, and use 
timber from the royal forests in furthering the 
work, without molestation, for twenty-one years, 
on the sole condition that he “ delivered for his 
Majesty’s use for every 1000z. of gold found 
7 0z.,” and “for all other metals (silver, copper, 
tin, and lead) 100z. for every 100 oz. found ; and 
sell the remainder of the gold for the use of the 
state at 22/. per ounce of utter fine gold, and of 
silver at 50s. the ounce.” This must be, of course, 
Scots currency. (Privy Council Records.) 

In 1596 an edict was issued to Robertson and 
Henderland forbidding them to continue selling 
their gold gotten in Crawfurd Muir to merchants 
for exportation, “but to bring it to the King’s 
cunyie-house to be sold there at the accustomed 

rice for the use of the state” (Privy Council 
ecords). 

In 1616 Stephen* Atkinson was licensed by the 
Privy Council “to search for gold, and the Saxeer, 
and Alumeer and the Salyneer stanes” in Craw- 
furd Muir, on conditions similar to the former 
grants; and in 1621 a similar licence was granted 
to a Dr. Hendlie (‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland’). 

During the eighteenth century there appears to 
have been a lull in gold seeking and finding in the 
North. In the Moffat Times, however, of July, 
1859, it is stated that 
“Mr. Griffin, a gentleman from Leamington, has this 
week passed through Moffat provided with all tools 
necessary for gold digging and washing, accompanied by 
two miners from Leadhills, The scenes of their explore- 
tions are to be the head of Moffat side and in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Mary’s Loch.” 

With regard to the finding of silver in England, 
the most interesting particulars are to be found in 
connexion with the well-known Combe Martin 
Mines, Devon. These are known to have been 
worked in or about 1300, in the reign of Edward I., 
and with great success during the French wars of 
his grandson and Henry V. 

Circa 1587, in the reign of Elizabeth, a new lode 
was discovered here by Sir Beavis Bulmer, who was 
able to present Her Majesty with a cup made out 
of the ore. This cup, or one similar to it, wa 
presented by the queen to W. Bouchier, Esq., 
Bath, when lord of the manor, as appears by 
inscription :— 


* This is elsewhere given as Samuel. 
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When water-workes in broken wharfes 
At first created were, 

And Beavis Bulmer with his arte 

The waters ‘gan to reare, 

Dispersed I, in the earth did lye 

Since all beginninge olde, 

In place called Coombe, where Martyn longe 
Had hydde me in his molde. 

I did no service in the Earth, 

And no man set me free, 

Till Bulmer by his skille and charge 
Did frame mee this to bee. 

Another cup, weighing 137 oz., was made of the 
game silver, and presented by Elizabeth to Sir R. 
Martin, Lord Mayor of London. It bore these 
lines :— 

In Martyn’s Coombe long lay I hydd 

Ubscured, deprest with grossest soyle, 

Debaséd much with mixéd lead 

Till Bulmer came, whose skille and toyle 

Refined me so pure and cleane, 

As richer nowhere els is seene. 
These mines were tried again in 1813. In 1835 
the works were opened without success, and they 
were closed in 1848. The smelting-house was 
erected in 1845. 

Ecton Copper Mine, in Staffordshire, was at one 
time rich in the ore, as was also Crennes Mine, in 
Anglesea ; whilst the value of silver produced by 
the lead mines of Col. Beaumont, in Northumber- 
land and Durham, was not less than 4,000/. per 
annum. 

Scotland again comes to the front with this 
precious metal :— 

“On the west of Linlithgow there is a place called 
Silver Mill, where there was a silver mine. Silver was 
taken from it and coined at Linlithgow during the reign 
of one of the Scottish kings...... Some of the groat pieces 
#0 coined are to be found in the cabinets of the curious. 
neve The mine and tract adjoining is now the property of 
the Earl of Hopetoun.”—' Prisons of Mary, Queen of 

ots,’ 


Some, at least, of the “Eccles silver pennies” 
found in 1864, and evidently minted at Edinburgh, 
were no doubt of Scottish silver. They are of 
William I. (“The Lion”) of Scotland. 

May 8, 1608. “This day commenced an unfortunate 
adventure of the king [James I.] for obtaining silver in 
certain mines at Helderstone, in the county of Linlithgow. 
Some years before a collier named Sandy Maund, wander- 
ing about the burn sides in that district, chanced to pick 
up a stone containing veins of clear metal, which proved 
to be silver,” 

This he was advised to submit to Sir Beavis Bulmer 
at Leadhills, who was engaged gold seeking there. 
consequence was that some very hopeful masses 
of ore were found, and 
“a commission was appointed by the king, with the con- 
sent of Sir Thomas Hamilton, his Majesty's Advocate, the 
proprietor of the ground, for making a search for silver 
ore with a view of trying it at the mint.” 


In January, 1608, thirty-eight barrels of ore, 
Weighing in all 20,2201b., were packed and sent 
% the Tower of London. This ore is said to have 


given “24 z. of silver to every hundredweight,” 
and some double the quantity. Samuel Atkinson, 
who was engaged working the mine, tells how “on 
some days he won as much silver as was worth 
1001. The shaft, indeed, received the name of 
‘God’s Blessing.”’” A result so favourable aroused 
the king’s cupidity, and, advised by Hamilton, he 
purchased “ God’s Blessing” for 5,000/., and worked 
it at the publicexpense. Bulmer was its governor. 
A mill for refining the metal was established at 
Leith, and others, with workshops, “on the water 
running out of Linlithgow Loch.” No substantial 
success, however, appears to have resulted. 

The same mine was granted to Sir William 
Alexander, Thomas Foulis, and Paulo Pinto, a 
Portuguese, in 1613, “on condition of their paying 
a tenth of the refined ore to the crown.” The 
scene of these mining operations is still to be found 
to the east of Cairn-apple Gill, four miles south of 
Linlithgow, and a neighbouring excavation for lime- 
stone is named from it the “Silver Mine Quarry.” 
Many further particulars respecting these mines 
will be found in Chambers’s ‘ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland,’ and in extracts given from the Privy 
Council Records. It seems also that silver was 
discovered in Ireland as early as 1294. 

There appears little doubt from the foregoing 
imperfect collection of notes that Mr. Calvert’s 
surmise that the precious metals are to be found 
scattered in varying quantity over a large portion 
of the British Isles, and that their presence is not 
confined to Wales is correct; whilst in these 
days of closer scientific knowledge of the subject 
and of improved machinery and methods for win- 
ning the metals, Dr. Clark’s belief, as expressed in 
the House, that if easy royalties were fixed and 
licenses for prospecting issued, a great deal of gold 
and silver would be found “all over the United 
Kingdom,” would be realized. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Tae Canpitemas Bieeze.—Saturday, Feb. 2, 
was Candlemas Day. Iam reminded thereby of an 
old custom that I should be glad to have recorded 
in ‘N. & Q.’ My father, sometime Governor and 
Captain General of the colony of Sierra Leone, 
was born about 1804. As a very small child he 
attended a parish school in the ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
country, hard by the Solway. It was then the 
custom, as I have been informed, on Candlemas 
Day for every scholar to carry, as an offering to 
the schoolmaster, a gift of peats, varying in num- 
ber according to the distance to be traversed and 
the strength of the pupil. This duty was known 
by the name of the “ Candlemas bleeze” (i.e., 
blaze). Any one acquainted with the incom- 


parable nature of the peats from the Lochar Moss 
—that terror to English troops and sanctuary for 
Border reivers—cut from a jetty soil as black as 
ink and smooth and soft as butter, and, when dried 
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in the sun, the thin slices approaching coal in 
hardness, will understand what a welcome addition 
to the master’s winter store of fuel was thus plea- 
santly provided. 
Probably this was about the last of an ancient 
custom ; for in looking over, many years ago, some 
old accounts of the expenses connected with my 
father’s education, there occurs an item of money 
paid to the schoolmaster “in lieu of the Candle- 
mas bleeze.” 
I have heard of a similar contribution being 
made to the parish schoolmaster in other parts of 
Scotland, where peat was not so common nor so 
a It took the form of an offering of candles. 
am sorry I can give no date for this latter in- 
stance of the survival of what was probably a 
custom dating from early Popish days. 
Auex. Frreusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Cantine Sones.—W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, in his preface to ‘ Rookwood,’ claims to 
have done more than his predecessors in having 
written a purely flash song—viz., “ Nix, my dolly, 
pals, fake away ”—of which he says :— 

“The great and peculiar merit consists in its being 
utterly incomprehensible to the uninformed understand- 
ing, while its meaning must be perfectly clear and per- 
— s to the practised patterer of Romany or Pedlar’s 

neb. 


Bat he claims too much, since there is a canting 
song in the first part of “The English Rogue: 
Described in the Life of Meriton Latroon, a Witty 
Extravagant. Being a Compleat History of the 
most Eminent Cheats of Both Sexes. London, 
Printed for Henry Marsh, at the Princes Arms in 
Chancery Lane, 1665,” reprinted by Chatto & 
Windus, 1874, p. 45, beginning thus :— 
Bing* out bien Morts,° and toure,* and toure, 
Bing out bien Morts, and toure ; 
For all your Duds* are bing’d awast' 
The bien Cove* hath the loure,» 
I met a Dell,' I viewed her well, 
She was benship’ to my watch ; 
So she and I did stall,* and cloy,' 
Whatever we could catch. 
This Doxie Dell can cut bien whids,” 
n and cioy 80 Dens 
All the Deusea-vile’ within.” 
And so on in the same elegant style, which renders 
Ainsworth’s famous “Nix, my dolly,” in com- 
parison, “less than nothing and vanity.” This 
curious and far from edifying work consists of four 
, which were written by Richard Head 
and Francis Kirkman, the latter a voluminous 


* Bing, togo. » Bien, good, or well. Morts, women. 
* Toure, tolook out, * Duds, goods. ‘ Awast—! wasted, 
lost. * Cove, man. * Lowre, money, ' Dell, wench, 
4 Benship, very well. * Stall=?conceal. ' Cloy, steal. 
™ Cut bien whids, to speak well—to tell lies cleverly, 


scribbler, whose name is now known only to biblio. 
graphers and to students of the ‘ Sindibdd’ cycle of 
tales from his translation of the French rendering 
of the ‘ Pitiable History of Prince Erastus’ from 
the Italian. Part i. of ‘The English Rogue’ was 
published, by Head, in 1665 ; parts ii. and iii., by 
Kirkman, in 1671 and 1674 respectively ; and 
part iv., by Head and Kirkman, in 1680. 
W. A. Crovstox, 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


INDICTMENTS AGAINST GAMING DURING THE 
ComMoNWEALTH.— 

“18 February, 1650/1.—Information, laid by William 
Lippiatt before Justices of the Peace assembled in 3.P. 
at Hicks Hall in St. John’s street Co. Midd. on the said 
day, against Thomas Leichfeild late of the parish of & 
James Clerkenwell, for keeping in the said parish a com- 
mon gaming house for dice, tables, and cardes, anda 
certain unlawful game called Shovegroate alias Slide- 
thrift, and a bowling alley, and a certain unlawful game 
called Ninepins alias Cloiscailes, against the form of the 
statute.—S.P.R., 18 February, 1650/1,” 

N.B.—In the informations of this period against 
keepers of gaming-houses shovegroate and ninepins 
are usually described with these aliases of slide- 
thrift and cloiscailes. 

“14 March, 1653/4.—Recognizances, taken before 
Richard Powell, Esq’, J.P., of Timothy Thorner, of An- 
drew’'s, Holborne, gentleman, in the sum of forty pounds, 
and of John Thorner, of Barnard’s Inn, London, gentle- 
man, and Emma Thorner, of Andrew's, Holborne, single- 
woman, in the sum of twenty pounds each; For the 
appearance of the said Timothy Thorner at the next 
G.S.P. for Middlesex, ‘to answer to Anthony Hynde, of 
London, baker, for cheating him by the new way 
the Trepan.’ Also, similar Recognizances, taken on the 
same day, for the appearance of Brace Wallwin, of Gyles 
in the feeldes, barber, at the same G.S,.P., to answer to 
the same Anthony Hynde ‘for cheating him by the new 
way called the Trepan.’” 

Both the above recognizances are copied from the 
* Middlesex County Records,’ vol. iii., edited by 
Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson. §S.P. stands for Session of 
Peace ; S.P.R., Session of Peace Roll; and G.S.P., 
General Session of Peace. 

What was the unlawful game of Shovegroate or 
Slidethrift ; and the new way of cheating called 
“ trepan” ?—and I have heard of ninepins, but not 
cloiscailes. W. Bersett. 
Rise, E, Yorks, 


Mrs. or Miss.—It is stated on p. 505 of 
the last volume that “Mrs.” was a common 
appellation of unmarried ladies in the days of 
Alexander Pope. This witness is true; nor are 
we ignorant that the alternative appellation, 
“ Miss,” was originally no better than it should be. 
“ Miss,” however, has long since passed from the 
ranks of vice to those of virtue, and now reigns 
there, sternly triumphant. Yea, and so completely 
hath she triumphed that, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, her rival “ Mrs.” is among U2- 


* Win,a penny. ° Deusea-vile, the country, 


married ladies no longer used at all. Looking 
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round upon my spinster acquaintance—a circle 
much diminished of late years by the fatal habit of 
marriage—I do not observe any who call them- 
selves “ Mrs,” or who would willingly be so called. 
Yet I can remember ladies of the last generation 
who were always called “ Mrs.” though they did 
not marry ; two schoolfellows of my mother’s, for 
instance, daughters of a General S——, who were 
invariably styled Mrs, Mary and Mrs. Julia S——. 
They died about the year 1860; but in a time 
remoter still, Miss Mitford and Miss Austen were 
never, I think, known as “‘ Mrs.,” so the practice 
cannot have been uniform. Am I right in sup- 
posing that now, in 1889, the practice is uniform in 
favour of “ Miss,” and that the equivalent “ Mrs.” 
is abolished, except as a crown of wedlock? One 
ing is certain, that, howsoever this may be 
among ladies, the title of “ Mrs.” is a distinction 
and an honour among unmarried female servants. 
My own housekeeper, for instance—of whom I am 
very proud, for she would do honour to any estab- 
lishment—has been “ Mrs.” for years, though she 
never was married, and though she looks with just 
scorn upon the inferior animal and all his works. 
And so it is, as a rule, in all households, small or 
great. Even here, indeed, there are exceptions : 
the Marquis of Bath’s housekeeper at Longleat, 
who is one of the finest women of her class I ever 
saw, perfectly charming in her stately sweet 
simplicity of manner, is “ Miss,” and not “‘ Mrs.” 
Bat then she is well on the right side of forty. 
Youth, however, availeth not to lessen the honour 
of being “ Mrs.” Some years ago, in a country 
gentleman’s house, a certain foolish maidservant 
of the lower rank was by pure favouritism suddenly 
promoted to “ Pugs’ Parlour %—that tertium quid 
of which neither the drawing-room nor the kitchen 
knows anything; in fact, she became a lady’s- 
maid in the same house. Her highly appropriate 
name was Goosey; and the kitchenmaid, who 
hitherto had been her equal, was heard to complain 
bitterly of the change. “ Why,” she said, “I shall 
have to call her Mrs. Goosey !” A. J. M. 


Dummy.—The use of this word in the Times, 
Nov. 7, 1888, in thus designating a parliamentary 
document is, I think, worth a record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
It is, so far as I know, the first time the word has 
aad been so used. The Times paragraph runs 


“The Board of Works’ Commission. The first report 
of the Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was laid in dummy on the table of the House of 
Commons last night, and ordered to be printed. The 
manuscript is in the printer's hands." 

Joun TaYLor. 

Park Lodge, Dagnall Park, South Norwood. 


Bears commirtine Suicipe.—Former numbers 
of ‘N. & Q. have contained several paragraphs 


telating to animals committing suicide. It may 


be well, therefore, to note that there is « notion 
prevalent in parts of Scandinavia that the bear 
will kill itself sooner than fall into the hands of 
its pursuers. See L. Lloyd’s ‘Scandinavian Ad- 
ventures,’ 1854, vol. i. p. 257. ASTARTE, 


Epitara on J. R. Green, tHe Historran.— 
The historian J. R. Green died at Mentone on 
March 7, 1883, and was buried in the cemetery of 
that place. Owing to some unavoidable causes 
there was considerable delay before any memorial 
stone recorded the place of his interment. As a 
copy of the inscription has not, it is believed, 
appeared in any English literary work, the follow- 
ing will be welcomed by all who reverence the 
memory of this great Englishman :— 

Here lies 
John Richard Green 
Historian 
of the 
English People 
Born December 12, 1837, 
Died March 7, 1883. 
He died learning. 

The closing sentence is mournfully explained by 
his widow in the following extract from her pre- 
face to her husband’s last work, ‘ The Conquest of 
England ’:— 

** Many years before, listening to some light talk about 
the epitaphs which men might win, he had said half 
unconsciously, ‘I know what men will say of me: He 
died learning’; and he made the passing word into a 
noble truth...... ‘I have work to do that I now is good,’ 
he said when he heard he had only a few days to live. 
‘I will try to win but one week more to write some part 


of it down.” 
T. N. Brusurizip, M.D. 
Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 


Sr. Marx’s, Venice.—The late Mr. Charles 
Greville records, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ that he visited 
St. Mark’s in 1830, and says :— 

“It is not large, but very curious, so loaded with 
ornament within and without, and so unlike any other 
Church. The pavement, instead of being flat, is made to 
undulate like the waves of the Sea.”’ 

Mr. Greville was a very accurate observer, and 
records not only his own impressions, but what he 
learnt from able guides ; yet some fifty years after 
church restorers proposed to level the pavement of 
St. Mark’s, because it had given way in places, and 
was not flat. I trust this has not been done, but, 
as I have not been in Venice since 1879, I am not 
sure, When there, I went to Murano, and visited 
the cathedral, just then restored. I believe they 
had levelled its floor, which had very probably 
been ‘‘ undulating” previously, a fine idea of the 
old architects. J. Stanpisn Haty. 

Temple. 


Storp.—The following deliciously inaccurate 
statement appeared in Chambers’s Journal, Dec, 22, 
1888, p. 815: “ Sléjd, the Scandinavian word which 
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is termed sloyd in English for convenience, means 
originally cunning, clever, handy.” Here “ Scan- 
dinavian ” is slipshod English for Swedish. Scan- 
dinavian is the name of a group of languages, not 
of any one language. For “ termed” read “ spelt”; 
and why it cannot be spelt sloid, it is hard to see. 
We do not write boyl, toyl, voyd, in modern 
English. Thirdly, “means” is false grammar for 
“meant.” Lastly, the assigned sense is all wrong, 
for the word is not an adjective at all, but a sub- 
stantive. Let us put it right. The Swedish word 
is slijd. English people pronounce it sloid, as if 
it rhymed with void, because they cannot give the 
true sound. Silly people will persist in writing 
sloyd with a y, merely to cause more confusion in 
our confused system. Lastly, the word is merely 
the same as our word sleight, the substantive 
formed from the adjective sly; it originally meant 
sleight or dexterity, but is now applied to wood- 
carving in particular. But for this it should have 
been called sleight in English. 
Watrter W. Sxezar. 


Castte anp Kine James I. 
—The writer in the Atheneum, Dec. 29, 1888, on 
* The Stuart Exhibition,’ says :— 

“The relice of the Queen of Scots will appeal to all, 
whether they belong to her gayer hours, or to the sad 
periods of detention at Tutbury, Chartley, Chatsworth, 
and other places, or to the grim hall at Fotheringhay 
Castle, which James razed to the ground long before he 
found money enough to complete his mother’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey ”’ (p. 888). 

If the writer of the article can give the date of 
King James’s razing of Fotheringhay Castle he will 
greatly oblige. Curupert Bebe. 


FoLk-Lore IN THE AzoRES.— 

The peasantry firmly believe that the last twelve days 
of December are the faithful forecast of the twelve 
months of the ensuing year, and that the events of the 
new year will be regulated by the way the wheat, maize, 
and beans shall germinate. These, at Christmas time, 
they place in dishes of water for that purpose; should 
the prognostic be unfavourable they go about their field- 
work in a half-hearted way, and without faith in the 
year.”—‘ The Azores,’ by Walter K. Walker, 


H. G. Grirrinnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place. 


complete ‘ Words- 
worth,’ edited by John Morley, is very near per- 
fection; but—there is always a but —why are not 
the lines numbered? If Wordsworth is, as many 
people believe, an English classic, and if Messrs. 
Macmillan intend, as I presume they do, Mr. 
Morley’s to be the standard edition, why have 
they deprived their patrons of the means of ready 
reference ? 


Brianxet.—In Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘Life 
of Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,’ vol. i. p. 2, we 
are told that blankets take their name from Thomas 


Blanket, “a wealthy clothworker and shipowner,” 
Dr. Murray, on the other hand, informs us that 
blanket comes from the Old French blankete, blan- 
quette, thatis, blanc, white, with thediminutivesuffix 
ette, and he adds that “the Thomas Blanket to 
whom gossip attributes the origin of the name, if 
he really existed, doubtless took his name from the 
article.” I am of opinion that the dictionary- 
maker is correct and the biographer has made a 
slip; but in such matters mere opinion ought to 
go for nothing. Can absolute proof be furnished 
one way or other? What evidence have we that 
Thomas Blanket is not a mere creation of the 
fancy ? AsTaRTe, 


Lip-srvuit.—In the October number of the Book- 
worm Mr. C. A. Ward uses this word thus: “So 
strange a thing is fame ; and the lip-brwit of con- 
temporaries, how apt it is toerr!” Is this a new 
coinage? If so, it deserves a notice in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Whether old or new, the word is not an unwelcome 
addition to our vocabulary. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


*Coacnine Days anp Coacnine Ways.’—A 
series of articles with the above title, by W. 0. 
Tristram, illustrated by H. Railton and H. Thow- 
son, lately appeared in the English Illustrated 
Magazine. The articles are amusing, but relate 
chiefly to very early times, and throw very little 
light on what are usually meant by “ the coaching 
days,” viz., the period of the perfection of roads 
and road travelling, from 1784 (the year of the 
introduction of mail-coaches) to the final break- 
ing up of the system by the introduction of 
railways at the beginning of the present reign 
—a breaking up which I, for one, most sin- 
cerely regret. r write this note, however, to 
draw attention to two noteworthy mistakes in 
the illustrations of the coaches, which render them 
historically inaccurate, and tend to show how un- 
trustworthy are accounts of events or pictures of 
objects written or drawn but a few years after date. 
Mistake No. 1 is that in these illustrations the 
leaders’ reins are depicted as being drawn through 
rings on the wheelers’ cheeks, as in modern four- 
in-hands, instead of over the heads of the wheelers, 
as was invariably the case in the old coachee. 
Mistake No, 2. Two persons are always depicted 
on the box-seat beside the coachman, whereas In- 
variably there was but one. The box-seat was the 
coveted place, for which usually a small extra fare 
was demanded. W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Haleswortb. 


EYELASHES SUDDENLY BECOMING Wuire.—The 
interior of the Hofkirche at Bruchsal sometimes 
appears to be brilliantly lighted after it is locked 
up at night. Once when it was thus illuminated o 
sexton peeped through the keyhole and saw the dead 
Prince-Bishop von Hutten saying mass at the altar, 
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which so horrified him that the lashes of the eye 

with which he gazed into the building became 

qite grey. (B. Baader, ‘ Volkssagen aus dem 
lande Baden und den angrenzenden Gegenden, 
1851, p. 292.) Mase. Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
m family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
mumes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
mswers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cnorness. —‘ Goody Two Shoes’ (reprint, 1882, 
p 149) has, “ Then, getting a Chopness (a thing 
like a spade) and digging, he discovered a copper- 
chest, fall of Gold.” Is chopness a real word ; and 
isanything else known of it? The modern dic- 
tinaries appear to take it from this passage. Will 
wy one kindly hunt up the matter for the ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Eseutsn.— May I ask the question whether the 
Angles of the Venerable Bede and of common 
tndition are really responsible for the word Eng- 
lish? Bede accounted for his plausible guess by 
thinking that all the Angles had deserted their 
home in what is now called Holstein. But there 
is no reason to think that the Angles would ex- 
change a rich home for a relatively poorer country 
beyond the sea. Nor is there any evidence for the 
belief that the Angles ever lived along the German 
wa, If the Angles ever went from Germany to 
England, they must have sailed or rowed through 
the Baltic. Is it not possible that England is 
mmed after the Eog-er folk, who lived on both 
banks of the Weser and along the Elbe, and were 
mmed after eng or ing, which means meadow ? 
These Enger folk were true Saxons, and lived in 
the meadow lands between hilly Westphalia and 
the heath or sandy plains of the Eastphalians. 
Their chief river, the Weser, means meadow river ; 
ad the word ing, meaning meadow, is still used 
in Lincolnshire and other northern counties (see 
Halliwell, Richardson, Latham, &c.). The Eng-er 
folk (the ending er is the same as in the word 
Londoner) controlled the mouth of the Elbe, 
whence it was easy for them to sail to England, 
‘pecially north and south of the Wash. At any 
mie, there is no clear proof that the Angles ever 
tigrated to England, as did the Saxons, of whom 
the Eng-er folk, the Ing-zevones of Tacitus, was the 
Principal tribe. The guess that England is named 
alter the Angles, started by Bede, is not supported 
by history. The suggestion that English, Eng-er, 
ig, and Ing-cevones all represent the same word, 
Meaning meadow, is at least in harmony with 

ry and topography, and does not violate the 


laws of philology, although the J in English will 


have to be accounted for. The question is only 
started here in the hope that the students of Old 
English, formerly called Anglo-Saxon, may offer 
what light they have. In quoting Old English it 
will be helpful to be chronologically precise, and 
to indicate exactly where and when the words 
Angle, ing, English, and England were first used. 
Even Dr. Henry Sweet will admit that the peculiar 
pronunication of the word English makes it hard 
to derive it from Angle, and easy to connect it 
with ing= meadow, and Eng-er = meadow dweller. 
C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, U.S. 


MEDAL oF THE PreTeNvER. (See 1* §, xi. 
84; 2™¢ §. v. 417.)—In 1858, as is shown by 
a discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ under the above heading, 
it was not known that the Pretender came to 
England in 1752. The catalogue of the Stuart 
Exhibition, Medals, 295, states that he visited 
London in 1752, and that his visit was known to 
George II. Where is this proved? M. O. P. 


Parisu Rectster Misstnc.—The early Register 
Book of Brampton, in Norfolk, has long been lost 
—in fact, for fifty years no parishioner has heard of 
it. But when Blomefield edited his ‘ History o. 
Norfolk,’ the foundation of which work seems to 
have been laid by Guybon Goddard, of Brampton, 
the register was extant, and some curious extracts 
are printed. Possibly these and other contents 
may have caused the register to wander into private 
hands. I have an impression that ‘N. & Q.’ has 
been the means of bringing about the restoration of 
at least one register book to its rightful place, and 
crave a corner for this note, in hopes some reader 
may know whether the book still exists. Should 
it be restored I will pledge myself to print it. 

A. T 


James Gricor wrote the ‘ Eastern Arboretum ; 
or, Register of Remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, 
&c., in the County of Norfolk,’ London, 1840-1, 
with fifty etched plates, issued in fifteen numbers. 
Is anything known of this author’s life ? 

BioGRAPHER. 


Casa pve Pinatos.—Twenty years ago, on a 
hurried visit to Seville, I was conducted through 
a splendid building there which was called Casa 
de Pilatos. The reason of its bearing this name I 
would gladly learn. I have an impression I saw 
an inscription near the entrance, ‘‘ Entered Jeru- 
salem on,” with a day and year following. Why 
should this building bear the name of Pilate ? 

James Butver. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


*Corn-taw Raymes.’—What was the date of 
the first and second editions of Ebenezer Elliott’s 
celebrated ‘Corn-law Rhymes, if indeed, these 
editions had any real existence? The “third 
edition,” reviewed by Carlyle, bears date 1831 ; 
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and 1831 is the only date I can find assigned to 
the ‘Rhymes.’ The fact that his ‘ Vernal Walk’ 
was published as early as 1801 seemed to have 
escaped the notice of the writers in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ Ward’s ‘ English Poets,’ and the 
* Dictionary of National Biography,’ as also of 
Elliott’s biographers, John Watkins and “January 
Searle” (the latter, by-the-by, the pseudonym of 
George S. Phillips). What, too, was the date of 
Elliott’s marriage? It must have been quite early 
in the century. F. Hixypes Groome. 
339, High Street, Edinburgh. 


Tae Peticay.—What was the origin of the 
legend about the pelican feeding its brood with its 
own blood? I quote three out of the many pas- 
sages where it is mentioned :— 

“A Pelican turneth her beak against her breast and 
therewith pluoee it till the blood gush out, wherewith 
she nourisheth her young.” — Eugenius Philalethes, 
* Brief Natural History,’ 93. 

Then said the pelican 
when my birds be slain 
with my blood I will them revive. 
Scripture doth record 
the same did our Lord 
and Rose from Death to life. 
Skelton, ‘ Armoury of Birds,’ circa 1585. 
And like the kind life-rendering pelican 
Repast them with my blood, 
‘ Ham.,’ IV, 5, 


[See an interesting paper, 4 S, iv. 361, by Mr. J. C. 
Gatton, F.L.S., who points out that there is some kind 
of foundation for the legend. } 


Wiyter or Huppineror, co, Worcester.— 
Can any one kindly tell me where to find a pedi- 
gree of this family? I wish to ascertain the parents, 
wives, and children of the three brothers Winter 
who were involved in the Gunpowder Plot, and 
also their exact relationship to Anne Winter, who 
was the wife of Thomas Underhill of Honyngham, 
and mother of the “ Hot Gospeller.” The Harleian 
and Cottonian calendars, the Worcestershire county 
histories in the British Museum, and Bridger’s 
‘Index to Printed Pedigrees’ have been already 
searched, HERMENTRUDE, 


Rererence Wantep.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly supply me with a lost reference ? 
I have noted down for use the following passage, 
but the heading has been inadvertently torn off :— 

“She is likewise tender-hearted and benevolent, 
— for which her mistress is by no means remark- 

le, no more than she is for being of a timorous dis- 
position, and much subject to fits of the mother.” 


A reply direct will oblige. 
Hotcompe Inciesy. 
The Meads, Eastbourne. 


Brrow’s ‘ Monopy on THe Deara or Suent- 
pAN,’—I should be glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could inform me whether the first edition of Byron’s 


‘Monody on the Death of Sheridan’ (1816) was 

issued with or without paper covers. Also which 

of the first editions (large octavo) of Byron’s other 

works were issued in paper covers instead of 

boards. J. Curnspert We F.CS. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Hymn Wantep.—Who is the author of the 
annexed lines ; , ae by Rowland Hill shortly 
before his death /— 

And when I’m to die, 
Receive me I ‘ll cry, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why ; 
But this I can find 
We two are so joined 
He'll not be in glory and leave me behind. 

I should be glad to see a copy of the whole of 
the hymn. W. 

Church Yard, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


‘Dora Toorne.’—Can any reader of ‘ N, & Q.’ 
inform me of the name of the author of ‘Dora 
Thorne,’ a novel, which appeared serially in the 
Family Herald a few years back? Please write 
to me direct. Herpert Harpy. 

Cullompton, Devon. 


Capt. Garnavutt.—A volume of the 
London Chronicle of 1797 says that on Jan. 23 of 
that year the Council of the East India Company, 
assembled at the East India House, appointed 
Capt. Joseph Garnault to the command of a ship, 
newly built, and fitted out as a man-of-war and as 
a merchantman. Was it in honour of that ca 
that Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, London, E.C., 
received its name ? M. 8. 8. 


Domestic History: Court or Kine 
IL, crnca 1677-8-9.—Can any of my fellow readers 
refer a perplexed student to any diary or compila- 
tion of contemporary letters (the latter preferably) 
where a description, as of an event coming 
the writer’s own observation, is given of the 
murder of a page of the backstairs by a nobleman 
and a gentleman (subsequently ennobled) at White- 
hall some time about the above period? If you 
will kindly allow me to enumerate the works I have 
consulted I can spare some of my anticipated kind 
correspondents some trouble in suggestions:— 
Pepys (does not extend to the date required) ; 
Luttrell, ‘Brief Relation’; Evelyn ; Rereseby’s 
‘Memoirs’; ‘The Ellis Letters’; ‘Diary and 
Letters of Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney’; Life 
of Algernon Sidney’ (Ewald) ; ‘ The Sidney Diary 
and Correspondence’ (Blencowe) ; ‘ The Sidney 
Papers’ (Collins); Mr, Justice Bramston’s ‘Diary ; 
Mr. Justice Rokeby’s ‘Diary’; and Teonges "T 
Lake’s ‘ Diaries.’ “In my mind’s eye, Horatio, 
can see the account now, given fresh from observa 
tion a day, os yd or two, after the occurrence, 
by one I should fancy an eye-witness, in 
eclleguial language. It is on the right-hand peg® 
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of an octavo volume, about the middle of the book ; 
but I have wholly forgotten the name of the nar- 
rator and of the work in which the narrative ap- 
pears. Iam perfectly acquainted with the details 
of the tragedy; but there are a number of diffi- 
culties in the way of ascertaining the precise date 
which the contemporary record now eluding my 


memory would assist me to overcome. Any in- 
would very greatly oblige. Nemo. 
emple. 


Rev. Cuartes Lestiz.—The birth and nt- 
age of the Rev. Charles Leslie, chaplain to 


James II., will tly obli 
= ly oblige. MacRoserr 


Perne Covurt.—In a document dated 
1553, certain persons are empowered “to hold 
Courts called Long Perne Courtys.” Any infor- 
mation about Long Perne Court will be gratefully 
received by W. Winters. 

Church Yard, Waltham Abbey. 


Suur.—What is the exact meaning of this word 
as applied to the wheat crop? I have always used 
it to indicate a disease in wheat which causes the 
grain at harvest time to be full of black powder 
in the place of flour. In that part of England where 
I live, the farm-labourers employ the word in this 
way, and would not understand a person who used 
it to designate anything else. During the last 
two or three years I have met with it applied in 
newspapers to the black ears which are sometimes 
to be seen in corn crops at the time the plant is 
flowering. There seems to be little analogy be- 
tween these black ears and the true smut, except 
that there is a black powder produced in both 
cases, The true smut is most injurious to the 
corn crop. It discolours the good grains, and 
gives to them a disgusting smell and taste. The 
dust of the black ears blows away, and the farmer 
does not suffer except by the loss of the produce 
of a few ears of corn. 
_In J. E. Taylor's interesting ‘ Half - Hours 
in Green Lanes,’ fourth ed., 1877, p. 313, smut 
is applied in a third manner. He says, “If 
you are short of objects for the miscroscope, you 
cannot do better than turn into the nearest wheat- 
field, where the sicklier heads, covered with the 
black powder called ‘smut,’ will afford you micro- 
scopic fungi in abundance.” Iam not quite cer- 
tain what is meant here. Mr. Taylor may be 
Writing of that growth which I have called black 
heads, but I think he is not. He seems to me to 
mean what I have been in the habit of calling 

rust.” The colour is not black, but a dark 
reddish brown. It is a fungoid growth, which 
attacks not the grain,| but the chaff; though if 
the attack be severe, it injures the grain by arrest- 
ing its growth. The rust adheres but loosely to 
the chaff, I had last vear a nine-acre field of 


wheat which was much discoloured by this pest. 
I feared the crop was spoilt ; but about ten days 
or a fortnight before harvest a heavy rain came, 
which washed the rust away, and the crop looked 
nearly right at harvest time. 

A Farmer. 


Vitton.—Whence did Villon take the thought 
contained in the well-known line of his ballad of 
* Dead Ladies,’ 

Mais ov sont les neiges d’antan? 
a has it previously in ‘Troylus and Cry- 
seyde ’:— 

’ Ye, farwel al the snowgh of ferne yere, 
which Rev. W. Skeat remarks (Bohn’s edition, 
vol. iii, p. 278) “is probably a line from some 
popular ballad in which the transitoriness of 
woman’s love is compared to last year’s snow.” 
It is improbable, however, that Villon took it 
from Chaucer, and most likely both may have a 
French origin. A. Cottinewoop Lez. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex, 


Replies. 


‘THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.’ 
(7% §. vi. 508.) 

Bentley's Miscellany began to appear in January, 
1837, under the editorship of Charles Dickens, an 
in the number for February was published “ Fire- 
side Stories,” ‘ No. 1. The Spectre of es 
with a carefully etched illustration by R. W. Buss. 
This was the first of the papers which were sub- 
sequently collected and issued in three volumes (or 
“ series”) as ‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ The next 
two plates were etched by George Cruikshank in 
his most masterly style, being ‘A Lay of St. 
Nicholas’ and ‘The Witches’ Frolick’; but the 
stories—whether entitled “ Fire-side Stories,” or 
“The Golden Legend,” or “ County Legends ”— 
were, for the most part, sent out without illustra- 
tions, for Buss did not appear again in Bentley, 
Cruikshank was busy upon ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Nights 
at Sea, and other matters, apd Leech’s pencil was 
not employed until some time after the editorship 
had been handed over to Harrison Ainsworth, the 
event being notified to the public in a ‘ Familiar 
Epistle, from a Parent to a Child,’ signed “ Boz,” 
which occupies pp. 219-20 of the Miscellany for 
March, 1839, The back of the contents-leaf in this 
number contains the following announcement :— 

who has so powerfully aided us 
from the commencement by his unrivalled * Legends,’ 
promises to give us in future numbers more of his pro- 
ductions, which are always so popular.” 

The first of Leech’s etchings occurs in the Miscel- 
lany for October, 1840 (his name is spelt “ Leach” 
on the contents-page), and illustrates ‘The Black 
Mousquetaire’; the artist signs it with his well- 
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known rebus ; next, in the number for May, 1841, 
is ‘The Confession,’ illustrative of ‘ The Old Woman 
Clothed in Grey,’ which is signed “J. Leech.” 
George Cruikshank at this period was in active 
hostility to Bentley, the circumstances of the dis- 
pute being familiar to all who have studied the 
various biographies of the artist, and the work done 
by him for the Miscellany was performed in the most 
perfunctory manner, as any one may see who will 
compare the etchings to ‘Guy Fawkes’ with those 
to ‘Jack Sheppard,’ which preceded, and ‘The 
Miser’s Daughter,’ which followed in the list of 
Ainsworth’s romances, InvestiGaTor’s query is 
answered in a curious confidence addressed to the 
public on the fly-leaf of Ainsworth’s Magazine for 
February, 1842, and entitled ‘A Few Words to 
the Public about Richard Bentley,’ by Mr. George 
Cruikshank. Herein the artist says :— 

“ Mr. Bentley, the publisher, evidently wishes to create 
the supposition that I illustrate his Miscellany.. On the 
contrary, I wish the public to understand that I do no 
such thing. It is true that, according to a one-sided 
agreement (of which more may be heard hereafter), I 
supply a single etching per month. But I supply only 
that single etching. And even that can bardly be called 
my design, since the subject of it is regularly furnished to 
me by Mr. Bentley, and I have never even read a page of 
any of the stories thus ‘ illustrated,’ ”’ 


The italics in the above extract are Cruikshank’s, 
and it is plain that the omission of his usual 
signature (for which a meaningless scribble is 
sometimes substituted) and the addition of such a 
formula as “the subject furnished by Mr. Bentley,” 
in the left-hand bottom corner of ‘The Dead 
Drammer,’ were factors in his scheme for annoying 
the publisher and hastening his own deliverance 
from the hated agreement. His etchings in the 
twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the Miscellany 
are simply disgraceful, contrasting strongly with 
the carefully finished illustrations to ‘ Mr. Ledbury’ 
and ‘ Richard Savage’ by John Leech ; therefore 
the publisher, no doubt despairing of being able 
to persuade the public that such an unfinished 
scrawl as ‘ Jerry Jarvis’s Wig’ was really the work 
of their favourite’s hand, caused the words “ George 
Cruikshank fecit” to be engraved beneath the de- 
sign. In spite of all this it is worthy of notice 
how the native humour of the man occasionally 
predominated over his settled determination to 
bring discredit upon Bentley—the exit of the friar 
from Old Nick’s sack under the influence of St. 
Medard’s oyster-knife is very funny, and so is the 
by-play in ‘The Lay of St. Cuthbert.’ To con- 
clude, the whole of the etchings to the first issue of 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ with the single exception 
mentioned above, are by George Cruikshank and 
John Leech, the unsigned ones being exclusively 
by the former artist. ALrrep WALLIs. 

Exeter. 

(Mr, Josep Bearp, Mr, J. F. Mansercu, and Mr 
A. M. Pui.ips furnish corroborative information. } 


Cuatns or Straw vi. 428).—The colloquy 
entitled by Erasmus ‘ Peregrinatio Religionis Ergo,” 
is a bitter satire upon pilgrimages and relics, and 
the words in question may have been employed to. 
indicate the worthlessness of the gifts bestowed at 
the shrines visited in return for the more valuable 
offerings made by the pilgrims. St. James of 
Compostella presented Ogygius, as he narrates, 
with “hoc imbricatum putamen.” Menedemus 
replies, “ Cur ista potius donat quan alia.” Ogyg.: 
“ Quoniam his abundat, suggerente vicino mari.” 
Upon this the notes of Southey to his poem ‘ The 
Pilgrim to Compostella’ may be consulted. The 
images of saints made of common metals (lead and 
tin) may indicate a like return for the gold and 
silver offerings at the shrine, In a similar way the 
Virgo Parathalassia in England, to whom Ogygius 
had also made a pilgrimage, may be represented as 
requiting her votaries with chains of straw (“culmei, 
e stramine facti,” of little or no value, as we say 
“a man of straw”) and a “ rosary looking like ser- 
pents’ eggs” cum prodeunt coherent”) as 
is noted by Cornelius Schrevelius, editor of the 
variorum edition of the ‘Colloquia,’ in 1664. He 
also suggests that this shrine of the Virgin was at 
Saint Maries (St. Mary’s), near Falmouth. 

W. E. 


Perhaps the meaning of the sentence quoted by 
Mr. Karkeexk may be elucidated by giving the 
original. Menedemus has been chaffing the pil- 
grim Ogygius, and then breaks out :-— 

“Sed quid isthue ornatus est? Obsitus es conchis 
imbricatis, stanneis ac plumbeis imaginibus oppletus 
undique, culmeis ornatus torquibus: brachium t 
ova serpentum.” 

In my edition (London, 1740, edited by 8. 
Patrick, under master of the Charterhouse) there 
is the following note to the above :— 

“Supponitur gestare beads vel chaplets, que facts 
sunt ex globulis ab ovis serpentum non absimilibus; 
observa porro omnes fere peregrinatores, é Compostella 
redeuntes, adornari, ut hic depingitur Ogygius.” 

It is evident that many sauntering pilgrims were 
bedizened like Merry Andrews, and were not con- 
tent with the “scallop shell of quiet and staff of 
peace to rest upon.” ames Hooper. 

50, Mornington Road, N.W. 


I believe that accuracy is regarded as a virtue in 
‘N. & Q’ Has not your correspondent made 8 
slip in writing ‘De Perigrinatio Religionis Ergo’? 
Should he not have written ‘De Peregrinatione, 
&e.? At p. 427 b, ante, “Propimodum” should 
be Propemodum. F. C. Terry. 


Geneatogicat (7™ §, vi. 347).—‘A Cronikyl of 
the Erles of Ross,’ printed in ‘ Miscellanea Scotica 
(Glasgow, 1818), vol. ii., states that William, third 
earl, married Maud, sister to the king (i. ¢., Robert 
Bruce), and that, dying prisoner in England in 
1322, he was succeeded by his son Hugb, fourth 
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eatl, who was father of Eufemia, wife of King 
Robert If. F.N. R. will find in Theiner’s ‘ Vetera 
Monumenta’ a Papal dispensation in respect to 
the marriage of Earl Hugh with Margaret Graham, 
which shows that his first wife was not a sister of 
Bruce’s. Ascertained dates, in fact, forbid the idea 
H. B. 


“DoLcE FAR NIENTE” (7" §. vii. 28).—Your 
correspondent Ciive wishes to know whether the 
origin of this proverbial expression can be traced 
to any Italian author. In ‘ Gefliigelte Worte: Der 
Citatenschatz des Deutschen Volks,’ by Georg 
Biichmann (tenth edition, Berlin, 1877), I find it 
stated (p. 150) that “II dolce far niente” (usually 
quoted in England without the article) is a trans- 
lation of “Tllud jucundum nil agere” in Pliny, 
‘Epistles,’ viii. 9. Biichmann goes on to remark 
that it is not surprising the Italians should have 
made this phrase their property, since the delights 
of doing nothing are nowhere greater than in Italy. 
It may be added that the book here quoted from is 
anexceedingly useful compilation. Those puzzling 
lines, “ Incidio in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charyb- 
dim” and “Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in 
illis” are both therein referred to their sources. It 
is, besides, highly instructive to learn which of our 
English quotations have become “ Winged Words” 
among the Germans. Epwarp Bensty. 


Biichmann, in the ‘ Gefliigelte Worte, at “ 11 
dolce far niente,” gives no reference to an author 
for the phrase, but compares with it Pliny’s ‘‘ Ju- 
cundum tamen nihil agere” (‘Ep.,’ viii. 9). The 
context of the passage is :— 

“Olim non librum in manus, non stylum sumpsi. Olim 

nescio, quid sit otium, quid quies, quid denique illud iners 
quidem, jucundum tamen nihil agere, nihil esse: adeo 
multa me negotia amicorum nec secedere nec studere 
patiuntur.” 
In 3*¢ S. ix. 99, in answer to a query, there is 
reference to a parallel sentiment in Horace, ‘Od.,’ 
ii 20, about lying half the day under the arbutus 
or by the spring. Ep, Marswatt. 


In ‘La Gerusalemme Liberata’ (‘Clarendon 
Press Series”) is given the following note to J. 8, 
stanza xxxvii, canto i. :— 

“ Nulla and niente are often used after a verb in the 
sense of ‘something’ or ‘anything.’ Thus ‘se io posso 
far nulla’ means ‘if I can do anything.’ Therefore, the 
common expression ‘il dolce far niente,’ first vulgarized 
(says Robello) by the newspapers, means exactly the 
Opposite of what it is generally intended to mean, The 
right phrase would be ‘il dolce non far niente.’ ” 

I suspect this to be an error. Dante uses nienie 
and nulla without the negative particle in the 
sense of “‘nothing” (‘Inf.,’ ¢. xxii. 143 ; ‘ Par.,’ 
¢. xxvii. 93; ‘Inf.,’ c. xxviii, 20, et passim. 

B. D. Mosetey. 


S. vi. 509; vii.74).—This M. Silvain, 
M.P., must be, I think, George Augustus Selwyn, 


whose surname might be written as above by a 
Frenchman. G. A. Selwyn, Esq.,of Matson, in Glou- 
cestershire, was M.P. for Gloucester city from Nov., 
1754, to July, 1780, and for the Luggershall divi- 
sion of Wiltshire from Oct., 1780, to 1791, in 
which latter year he died. In the year 1768 he 
was returned both for Gloucester and for the united 
burghs of Wigton, New Galloway, Stranraer, and 
Whitehorn, but elected to sit for the city of Glou- 
cester. Mr. Selwyn twice held the offices of Sur- 
veyor of the Meltings of the Mint and of Registrar 
of the Chancery Court of Barbadoes, the first time, 
when he was also Paymaster to the Board of Works, 
in 1755, and the second time in 1782, when he was 
also made Surveyor of the Crown Lands. 
JuLivus STEGGALL. 


Is not this name Sylvanus, read into English? 
The latter form is not uncommon in North Wales 
and Cornwall. I have met it in Norfolk. 0. 

[Silvain was the name of Garrick’s secretary. See 
Fitzgerald's ‘ Life of Garrick,’ i, 311. ] 


Mermarp §S. v. 365, 478).—The advice of 
the Glasgow water-wife, recorded by Mr. Buack, 
may be compared with the following story. Once, 
when the plague had carried off many people in 
Weilerstadt, the voice of an invisible being cried 
from heaven :— 

Esset pimpernell’, 
So sterbet ihr nicht ill’. 
The survivors followed this recommendation, and 
so saved their lives (B. Baader, ‘ Volkssagen aus 
dem Lande Baden,’ 1851, p. 256). 
B. L. R. C. 


‘Once a Weex’ (7 S. vi. 306, 418 ; vii. 34). 
—** Et ego in Arcadia.” And therefore, as my 
dear old Once a Week is in question, I ask leave to 
express an opinion that no magazine of this Vic- 
torian era has more happily combined the four 
great qualities of purity of tone, excellence in 
literature and in art, handiness of form and clear- 
ness of type, and cheapness. Under happier aus- 
pices such a magazine should have lasted and 
flourished (as Chambers’s does) throughout the cen- 
tury. A. J. M. 


Toven (6 §. xii. 407, 519; 7” S. i. 76).—I 
have recently come across some notes in a back 
volume on the origin and etymology of the surname 
Touch. Sir James Picton and others assume that 
the name is the same as Touche, La Touche, and 
De la Touche, and that it was introduced by 
Huguenot refugees after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. But there is ground for believing 
that it is of different and more remote origin. The 
Touch Hills, in Stirlingshire, have borne that name 
for centuries, and Touch House, the seat of Sir 
Henry Seton-Stewart, Bart., evidently derives its 
name from the same source. 

On July 28, 1339, Andrew de Moravia received 
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from King David II. a grant of the lands of Touch- 
maler and Toulcheadame, now written Touchadam, 

Mr. Epwarp R. Vyrvyawn states that the 
Huguenot family of La Touche fled from France 
to Holland, and thence (about 1740) emigrated to 
Ireland. This no doubt refers to the ancestors of 
the families of La Touche, of Marley, of Harris- 
town, of Sans Serise, and of Bellevue; but it 
throws no light on the introduction of the Scottish 
name Touch, as in 1739 (a year before the La 
Touche family emigrated to Ireland) John Touch 
was settled at Abertour, N.B., as parish minister. 
See ‘ Records of Abertour.’ 

Quere, origin and etymology of Touch? The 
name occurs in this form in several heraldic manu- 
scripts, F. R, A. 


Tuomas Drary(7" vi. 447).—He was the author 
of ‘ Reflections serving to Illustrate the Doctrine 
advertised by Dr. Cadogan on the Gout and all 
Chronic Diseases,’ Canterbury, 1772, 8vo. 

“16 Nov., 1808, at Hythe, Kent, Mt. Thomas Dray, 
sent., m and apothecary, in his 67 year.”— 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. \xxix., part ii, p. 677. 

Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Otiver Cromwett anp CarLisLe CaTHEDRAL 
S. vi. 244, 331, 397, 454).—Surely Mr. 
UCHIER (or the printer) has made a blunder in 
the last words of his communication, “the great 
poet of the Pollio.” Surely he must mean “the 
great poet, Pollio.” I am away from my books, and 
cannot give the exact references; but many of 
your readers will remember the lines of Virgil’s 
*Eclogues’ where Pollio is mentioned as at once a 
poet and a Roman consul :— 
Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina, 
Te que aded decus hoc svi, te consule, inibit, Pollio, 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A Mayor’s Titre (7™ §. vi. 468).—Certainly 
— language applies the title “ right worship- 
ul” to other mayors,besides him of Coventry. I 
remember some fifteen years back, when Dr. Lid- 
dell was Vice-Chancellor, a troupe of performers 
coming to Oxford and announcing their entertain- 
ment as given “ by permission of the Right Wor- 
shipful the Vice-Chancellor and the Very Reverend 
the Mayor.” Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


The Mayor of Kingston-upon-Hull is “ right 
worshipful” by charter, and the aldermen have 
scarlet robes. H. J. A. 


I suspect Mr. Watrorp will find that the 
Mayor of Coventry has chosen to style himself 
“right worshipful ” of his own mere motion. Ina 
arge town in the North an ambitious mayor some 
six years ago decreed that himself and all future 


mayors of that town should be styled “ right wor- 
shipful,” a decree I have always refused to obey, 
A SEXAGENARIAN, 


Does the difference in the style of the Mayor of 
Coventry arise from the fact that Henry VI. by his 
charter granted the city “that it should be an entire 
county, incorporate by itself in deed and name, 
distinct from the county of Warwick”? See Cam. 
den’s ‘ Britannia’ (1695), col. 505. 

J. F. Maysereu, 

Liverpool. 


Carsonari IN vii. 47).—The 
work published by my grandfather in 1821 was a 
translation by Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) East- 
lake of Baron Bartholdy’s ‘Mémoires sur les 
Sociétés Secrétes dans le midi de I'Italie’ and 
‘Mémoires sur le Brigandage dans le midi de 
VItalie.’ Joun Morray, Jun, 

50, Albemarle Street. 


Anson’s ‘ Voraces’ (5" §. iii. 489; iv. 78, 100, 
396 ; 7S. vi. 92, 235, 351, 432).—Since my note 
I have come upon the claim made for Robins by 
his biographer and friend James Wilson, M.D., in 
a collection of Robins’s ‘Mathematical Tracts, 
1761. I retain as much as needful of the original 
statement, which is too lengthy in full for your 
pages. Here it is said that when Mr, Walter had 
brought his account of the voyage down to his 
leaving the ship at Macao for England, it was de- 
termined to have it rewritten by Robins :— 

** And upon a strict perusall of both......I find Mr. 
Robins’s to contain about as much matter again as that 
of Mr. Walter; and, indeed, the introduction entire, 
with many dissertations in the body of the book, were 
composed by Mr. Robins, without having received the 
least hint from Mr. Walter’s manuscript ; and what he 
had thence transcribed regarded chiefly the wind and 
the weather......with such particulars as generally fill 
up a sailor’s account. So this famous voyage was com- 

sed in the person of the Centurion’s chaplain by Mr. 

bins in his own style and manner...... And this was 
at that time no secret; for in the counterpart of an 
Indenture now lying before me, made between Ben- 


jamin Robins, Esq., and John and Paul Knapton, book- 


sellera, I find that those booksellers purchased the copy 
of this book from Mr, Robins as the sole proprietor, 
with no other mention of Mr. Walter than a proviso 
in relation to the subscriptions he had taken. Thus, 
as many of Mr. Robins’s smaller pieces came abroad 
without a name, so this larger volume was printed in 
the year 1748 under that of another,” —Preface, pp. xxxvi- 
xxxvii. 
The following letter from Lord Anson given here is 
also quoted in the ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ article “ Robins”:— 
Dear Sir,—When I last saw you in town I forgot to 
ask you whether you intended to publish the second 
volume of my voyage before you leave us, which, I 
confess, I am very sorry for. If you should have laid 


aside all thoughts of favouring the world with more 
of your works it will be much disappointed, and no 
one in it more than your very much obliged humble 


rvant, ANSON. 
Bath, 22 Oct., 1749. 
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The above letter is printed with his lords!‘p’s con- 
sent and additionalacknowledgments to Mr. Robins, 
who left the same year for the East Indies, where 
he shortly after died. 

I am glad to add to the above that Mr. Trew is 
quite right, and the “‘ Honourable Gentleman who 
turned his back on the Expedition,” not Capt. 
Norris, left later on, but before rounding the Cape. 
My reference was only to show that various persons 
named—and others—left from time to time, and I 
should, perhaps, have alluded to Thomas’s state- 
ment p. 10, which, so far as it goes, is clear enough. 
But I had the question of authorship more 
in mind, which now, with the above quotations, 
certainly presents a curious case. In lack of other 
evidence, I must think Mr. Walter wrote an ac- 
count, making use of Lord Anson’s papers and his 
own; that this was placed in Mr. Robins’s hands, 
and so largely influenced him while writing, that, 
even if he entirely rewrote the voyage he followed 
Mr. Walter’s changes from first to third person, as 
I have earlier shown. This is quite ible, at 
least, but it would be interesting if Mr. Walter's 

iginal MSS. could be recovered for comparison. 

W. ©. M. B. 


In Dr. Watkins’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ 
under “ Robins, Benjamin,” the following passage 
occurs :— 

“The book came out in the name of the Chaplain 
of the Centurion, and it was remarked at the time 
that there was no reference to the power of Provi- 
dence in the work.” 
This is correct so far as the first edition, a copy of 
which I possess, is concerned ; but in the edition 
= by the Society for Promoting Christian 

nowledge, I find on the last page their safe re- 
turn attributed to “the Good Providence which 
had preserved them through the signal perils which 
had so often threatened them,” while the addition 
of the words “ through the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence” as the very last sentence of the book 
ascribes to a higher Power the success that had at 
first been attributed to “ prudence, intrepidity, and 
perseverance united.” Canany of yourcorrespondents 
tell me when these words were first interpolated ? 
Are they found in any early editions ; or did the 
7 when it acquired the copyright, insert 


Perhaps I may be allowed to add to my former 
communications respecting the authorship of this 
book that the account of the expedition during the 
two years and three months that Mr. Walter was on 
board the Centurion takes up 368 pages (I quote 


the smaller edition), while only 55 pages are 
devoted to the seventeen months that elapsed 
between his return and that of the expedition. I 
give this for what it is worth; but it certainly 
eems to show that, whatever assistance he may 
have received from Robins in editing Lord Anson’s 
Papers, the ‘ Voyage’ owes no inconsiderable part 


of its interest to his minute descriptions of those 
adventures, “‘ quorum fuit.” 
Tew, MA. 


Hornsea Vicarage, E. Yorks. 


Richard Walter, Fellow of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1738, M.A. 1744, appointed Chaplain 
to Portsmouth Dockyard March, 1745, married 
May 5, 1748, at Gray’s Inn Chapel, Jane Sabber- 
ton, of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, in the City of 
London, and died March 10, 1785. See Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. ii. p. 205 ; vol. ix. p. 782. 

Daniet 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Hererineton Cuurcayarp (7 §, vi. 205).—I 
should add to my note on this subject, with refer- 
ence to medal of Henry V., that the Vicar of Her- 
rington first kindly told me of its discovery by the 
sexton’s brother-in-law, who says that he turned it 
up, curiously discoloured, at about a foot and a 
half below the turf. He, however, so far, it is 
strange, cannot be induced to part with his trea- 
sure, either for gold or for authoritative inspection. 
The finding of any memorial whatever bearing on 
Henry V.’s brilliant career, I need not say, would 
be of national interest. Even should the old coin 
prove to be counterfeit—which I think it not— 
would that not also go to prove that there was a 
genuine coin—a silver medal—of the king to 
counterfeit? We know that the queen—she who 
did “‘ love de enemy of France”—“‘ in memory of 
such an illustrious consort, me upon his monu- 
ment his statue of silver as big as the life, which it 
perfectly resembled” (Smollett). Is it, then, too 
much to believe that— perhaps with the surplus of 
this same silver— medals were likewise struck 
(similar to the medal just found) in memory of the 
king, for presentation to his well-beloved knights ? 
Such were the warriors to whom Henry, on the 
morn of Agincourt, in the words of Shakspeare, 
said :— 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother : be he ne’er 80 vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. EN 


Bishopwearmouth. 


(7" §. vii. 27).—The following 
extracts respecting Seringapatam, from a book in 
m ion giving an account of Wellington’s 
life and battles, may be of use to Mr. Harris, 
On account of your space being limited full details 
cannot be given, but the book is open for your 
correspondent’s perusal. 

“In the final attack, on May 3, 1799, the British 
forces employed were 4,476 men, under the unrestricted 
command of General Harris, assisted by the following 
officers: Major-General Baird, Lieut.-Cols, Wellesley, 
Barry, Close, Agnew, and Dunlop, Col. Sherbrooke, 
Capts. Malcolm, Macaulay, &c, Among the regiments 
engaged was Wellington’s own regiment, the 33rd...... 
The spoil captured was very considerable, amounting to 
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18,232,1402. sterling, exclusive of military stores; 929 
pieces of ordnance and an immense quantity of ammu- 
nition were also taken. General Harris, as the com- 
mander, received one-eighth of the whole, and 100,000/. 
was offered by the army to Wellington (Marquis Welles- 
ley), but was honourably refused by him as encroaching 
on the general prize-money. The Company in recom- 
pense, however, voted him 5,000/. annually for twenty 


years. 
T. R. Steer. 


The following line regiments bore “ Seringa- 

tam” among their honours: the 12th, 33rd, 
73rd, 75th, 77th, 94th, and 103rd. So far as these 
corps are concerned, the information required by 
Mr. Harris could be obtained by applying to 
officers commanding regimental districts respect- 
ively at Bury St. Edmunds, Halifax, Perth, Aber- 
deen, Hounslow, Galway, and Naas. 

GUALTERULUS, 


“Tue Fox anp Vivian” (7" §. vii. 49).— 
There is a similar sign in Coventry in Gosford 
Street. This Vivian was a noted hunter, cele- 
brated in this neighbourhood some years ago. The 
association with the fox may thus be accounted for. 
We have other instances in this vicinity of uniting 
two animals for the purpose of signboard nomen- 
clature, as the “Stag and Pheasant,” “ Hare and 
Hounds,’ “Hare and Squirrel,” “Hen and 
Chickens,” &c.; but the most curious association 
of two very different objects on one sign that I 
ever met with is at St. Albans, where there is an 
inn known as the “ Cock and Flower-pot.” There 
must have been some comical reason for this com- 


bination. W. G. F. 
Coventry, 


Death Warrant or Cuartes I. §, vii. 8). 
—The most perfect copy of this 1 know is an 
etching by the Rev. Henry Lockinge, M. A., some- 
time Vicar of Hazlebeech, in Northamptonshire, 
and author, amongst other works, of ‘ Historical 
Gleanings on the Memorable Field of Naseby.’ 
This etching was published by Longman, Rees & 
Co., of Paternoster Row, in 1830, at 1s. 6d.; and 
from what I can judge of it, every line on the 
seals must have been faithfully reproduced. (See 


‘N. & Q.,’ 4® 8. x. 1, 21). Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


There is a good engraving, with the seals, in 
Smollett’s ‘ History,’ vol. vii, after p. 368, Lond., 
1759. Ep. MarsHatt. 


The Society of Antiquaries published an en- 
graving of this document in the last century. I 
think, but am not quite sure, that it forms one of 
the plates in the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta.’ 

F.S.A. 


An engraving of this warrant is to be found in 
Harrison’s edition of Rapin’s ‘ History,’ published 


circa 1784, J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


This encraving, of which I have an impression, 
was publixaed by the Society of Antiquaries in 
1750. Emity Core. 

Teignmouth. 


Provers: “Is Frecit cur pRopEsT” (7 §, yi. 
488).—This is not properly a proverb, but a 
maxim of law. It occurs twice in ‘ Parcemia et 
Regule Juris Romanorum, Germanorum, Franco- 
Gallorum, Britannorum,’ by Leopold Volkmar, 
Berlin, 1854, pp. 268, 285. The complete form of 
the phrase is “ Is fecit scelus cui prodest.” 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Cui prodest scelus, 
Is fecit. 
L. Ann, Seneca, ‘ Medea,’ 1. 500, 
Cicero has the same maxim, quoted as a saying of 
L. Cassius :— 

“ L. Cassius ille, quem populus Romanus verissimum 
et sapientissimum judicem putabat, identidem in causis 
quzerere solebat, cui bono fuisset, Sic vita hominum 
est, ut ad maleficium nemo conetur sine spe atque 
emolumento accedere.”—Cicero, ‘ Orat. pro Sex. Roscio,’ 
cap. 30 (sec. 84). 

See also Cicero, ‘Orat. pro Milone,’ cap. 12 (sec. 
32), and ‘ Philipp.,’ ii., cap. 14 (sec. 35). 
Ropert Prerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 

V., and Lapy give similar 
illustrations or references,] 


“ Arrant Scor” vii. 45).—The expla- 
nation of the difficulty here is that “Scot” isa 
misprint for sot. It is well known that Drum- 
mond’s posthumous poems were very carelessly 
edited previous to the present century. Drun- 
mond was not likely, even in jest, to claim Aretino 
as a Scot, and what he did write is as follows :— 

Here Aretino lies, most bitter gall, 

Who whilst he lived spoke evil of all, 

Only of God the arrant sot 

Nought said, but that he knew him not. 
This is the epitaph as it was edited by David Laing, 
and as it has been reproduced in the volume of 
Drummond’s ‘ Poetical Works’ issued in 1856 by 
John Russell Smith, Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘Tates or THE §, vi. 
506).—Mr. W. Atpis Wricur speaks justly of 
the neglect into which Crabbe’s poems have fallen. 
But, on the other hand, it should be remembered 
that a popular selection from those very poems has 
just been published, price ninepence, and that Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel has lately written an admirable little 
‘Life of Crabbe’ in the “Great Writers” series. 
Many poets would be glad to see their way to as 
much popularity as that a hundred years off. 
Crabbe was born in 1754, 135 years ago ; and yet 
I, for one, who write this in 1889, have met 
several of the people whom he knew. 


A. J. M. 
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Frances Cromwett (7" §, vii. 27).—Accord- 
ing to Noble’s ‘ Memoirs of the Protectorate House 
of Cromwell’ this lady was the daughter of John 
Tidman and the first wife of Thomas Cromwell, the 
seventh son of Henry Cromwell. This Thomas was 
born at Hackney, Aug. 19, 1699, and died Oct. 2, 
1748. The issue of the marriage was Henry, who 
died unmarried ; Thomas and Elizibeth, who died 
in infancy ; and Ann, who married, Oct. 1, 1753, 
John Field, an apothecary, of Newgate Street, 
London. F. 


In the pedigree of Cromwell in vol. vi. of 
Nichols’s ‘ Bibl. Topographica Britannica’ the 
name of Frances occurs as daughter of John Tid- 
man and wife of Thomas Cromwell, great-grandson 
of the Protector. The date of her death is not men- 
tioned, bat Thomas Cromwell died in 1748, aged 
forty-nine, leaving children by his first and second 
wives. B. Fiorence Scarverr. 


The following is an extract from a family Bible, 
formerly belonging to Henry Cromwell and now in 
my possession :— 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Henry Cromwell, Ld. Lieut. Ireland. 

Major Henry Cromwell. 

Thomas Cromwell, whose first wife, Frances Tidman, 
died April 7, 1738. His second wife was my great-grand- 
mother. 

E. Oxrverra Prescorr. 

13, Oxford Square, W. 


She may, perhaps, have been Frances, first wife 
of Thomas Cromwell (father of the Protector’s last 
male descendant). See Noble, i. 230. But Crom- 
well was, and is, a commoner name than is some- 
times thought, and this is but a guess. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Foleshill Hall, Coventry. 


Earty anp Late Goruic vi. 
482).—Curasert Bepe's experiences may, I fear, 
be paralleled in many parts of England. We assume 
too rashly, I fear, that the desire to destroy, from 
so-called religious motives, works of art and 
memorials of history was av error confined to 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I have 
known several examples of it in my own time, and 
have heard and read of others. Here is one ex- 
ample. An old church in this neighbourhood had, 
after centuries of neglect, fallen into ruin. The 
parish all belonged to one person. He sold it toa 
gentleman who, though he had an estate adjoin- 
ing, lived many miles away. The purchaser was a 
Most conscientious man. His first thought was to 
rebuild the church. The old building—with the 
exception of the tower, which was in good order, 
and the arcades of the nave—was removed, and a 
new structure arose in what is called the “ Early 
English” style. The eastern ends of the nave and 
the chancel were ornamented with crosses. The 
clergyman was much troubled about this, and told 


me that it was his intention to have these objects 
quietly removed some day and broken in pieces. I 
had no doubt that he would carry out his threat, 
and so told him that if they disappeared I should 
report the fact to the owner of the parish and the 
bishop of the diocese. This, or some other infla- 
ence, brought him to a better mind. He has long 
been dead, but the crosses are still there. 
Epwarp Peacoox. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Retics or Cuarzes I. (7 8. vii. 26).—Sir 
Henry Halford’s narrative has been published more 
than once. First, Sir H. Halford, ‘An Account of 
what appeared on opening the Coffin of Charles I. 
at Windsor,’ London, 1813, 4to. It was reprinted 
in his ‘ Essays and Orations read at the Royal 
College of Physicians,’ London, 1831; reprint, 1842. 
An account of this work was given by Lapy Ros- 
SELL in 6" §. xii. 317. Ep. MARSHALL. 


In one of the later notices of the Stuart Exhi- 
bition in the Times it is mentioned that the relics 
replaced by the Prince of Wales were some bones 
of vertebrae, which had been taken from the coffin 
when it was opened last. These were replaced on, 
not in, the coffin; and in the Globe appeared a 
note from Sir H. Halford to the effect that he gave 
the relic in question to the Prince of Wales, and 
had received it from his father, who had been given 
it by George IV. B. Firorence ScaRLert. 


Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ gives a short account 
of the opening of the coffin, and quotes the account 
published by Sir H. Halford. Lowndes gives 
the date of this as 1813, 4to., and says it was 
reprinted in Halford’s ‘ Essays and Orations at the 
College of Physicians,’ 1831, and again in 1842. I 
recently read in a newspaper that the relic replaced 
by the Prince of Wales was a portion of the verte- 
bree of the neck, but am not able to lay my hand 
on the extract. H. H. B. 

Derby. 


Both Mr. Merry and the Times seem to have 
made a sad jumble. There was no George IV. in 
the case. The vault was opened on Thursday, 
April 1, 1813, in the presence of the Prince Regent, 
the Duke of Cumberland, and others, one being 
Sir Henry Halford, who made minute observations 
and notes cf what was seen and done on that occa- 
sion, all of which he recorded in a volume entitled 
‘Essays and Orations,’ by Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart., M.D., published by John Murray, 1831. If 
I recollect rightly, Sir Henry states distinctly that 
nothing was removed, and therefore the Prince of 
Wales of 1888 could not possibly have replaced 
any relics. Whatever the Prince may have done 
on Dec. 17, 1888, we may be sure he did not re- 
store anything which had been removed on the 
previous opening of the vaults. H. S$. S. 

({ Other replies are acknowledged with thanks, * 
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Comrratus Cereticus §. vii. 49).—“ Cardi- 
hire, as the English term it, is in British Sir 
ber Teivi, and is called by Latin writers Ceretica. 
If any suppose it denominated from King Cara- 
tacus, his conjecture may seem to proceed rather 
from a fond opinion of his own than from the 
authority of the ancients. And yet we read that 
this prince ruled in these parts” (Camden). ‘‘ Cere- 
tica, Ceretici = Cardiganshire,” is in the appendix 
of ancient place-names in ‘ Wright’s Court-Hand 
Restored,’ p. 26, ed. 1846. Llanbeder is Lampeter, 
where a theological college was founded by George 
IV., at the suggestion of Dr. Burgess, then Bishop 
of St. David’s, in 1822, and opened in 1827. The 
late Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Ollivant), the present 
Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Harold Browne), and 
the newly-appointed Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne) 
have held offices there. W. E. Bockuey. 


[Many contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. ] 


Wesreate: Cravpius (7" §. vi, 488).—A 
foot-note in Rapin’s ‘ History’ (1732) says that 
“ Claudius in all probability landed at Portus Ritu- 

nsis, called afterwards Portus Britanniarum ” 
vol. i. p. 13). For the position of Portus Rhutu- 
pensis, near Sandwich, see Camden (1695), cols, 
201 and 222. J. F. 

Liverpool. 


Tae Termination “kon” Swiss Ptace- 
wameEs (6" S. vii. 90, 415).—A query concerning 
the origin and meaning of this termination once 
appeared in‘ N. & Q.’ As I have not seen a reply, 
I venture to say, even at this late date, that, 
according to Heintze (‘Die Deutschen Familien- 
Namen,’ 1882), the termination kon is an abbrevia- 
tion and contraction of the termination inc and 
hofun. In this way Zolline hofun, “at the farms 
of the Zollinc,” becomes Zollikon; Pfafine hofun, 
“at the farms of the priests,” is contracted into 
Pfaffikon, &c. The famous Swiss surname Zolli- 
kofer is no doubt derived from the place called 
Zollikon, on the lake of Zurich ; but it seems to 
have been assumed before the place-name received 
its present form, otherwise it would be written 
Zollikoner. H. D. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, U.S. 


[A reply appeared at the second reference. } 


“Sweck posset” (7" vi. 487).—This expres- 
sion is also well known and generally used by the 
people of Cumberland and Westmoreland. In the 
glossary at the end of ‘The Songs and Ballads of 
Camberland,’ third series, Sidney Gilpin explains 
it as “the door being shut-in a person’s face when 
his presence is not wanted.” And in the glossary 
at the end of ‘The Folk-Speech of Cumberland,’ by 
Alex. C. Gibson, F.S.A., it is said, “ When a man 
has the door shut in his face, figuratively or literally, 
he gets a sneck-posset,” and the following quotation 


from ‘Johnny Shippard’ (by Rev. T. Clarke) is 
added, “Glooar’d at me a bit, an’ than clyash’t 
dewavi mi feeace. He g’e ma a faer sneck-possett,” 


J. B. Witsow. 
Knightwick Rectory. 


Tuomas Payne (2™ §, viii. 122 ; 5" 8. vii. 47, 
112).—I should be extremely obliged if any of 
our correspondents would inform me if Thomas 
‘ayne, the bookseller, who issued a catalogue of 
four hundred scarce old plays from Bishopsgate 
Street in 1739, was any relation to Olive Payne, 
the bookseller, at Horace’s Head, in Round Court, 
in the Strand, or of Thomas Payne in New Round 
Court in the Strand, in Old Round Court in the 
Strand, and next the Mews-Gate in Castle Street, 
Leicester Fields, Joun Tayor. 
Northampton. 


Tuomas Harrison, Reaicipe §S. vi. 487), 
—He was the son of a butcher at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, in Staffordshire, and studied law under Mr, 
Hulker, of Clifford’s Inn. After turning an enthu- 
siastic preacher he joined the Parliament army, and 
was raised to the rank of major, afterwards becom- 
ing a colonel and major-general. He was elected a 
member of the Council of State Nov. 24, 1652, 
and in this exalted position had the direction of 
Wales, At his trial at the Old Bailey he confessed 
in open court that the commission calculated to 
take away his sovereign’s life in bringing him to 
trial and the warrant for execution were both 
signed by him. He was sentenced to be hanged 
and quartered, which was carried into execution at 
Charing Cross Oct. 13, 1660. See the Universal 
Magazine, Aug., 1751 (vol. ix. pp. 59, 60). 

Danizt Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


It is —— but as yet not certain, that 
General Thomas Harrison, the regicide, was 
Staffordshire man. I have a note from the True 
Informer, Jane 22-29, 1644, in which occurs the 
passage, “Col. Harisson with his Moorlanders 
out of Staffordshire.” This is, of course, not 
conclusive. I have had hopes of compiling a bio- 
graphical paper concerning Harrison similar to the 
one on Col. Rainborowe which I published some 
years ago in the Archaologia, but the difficulty of 
finding out anything conclusive as to his family 
and ancestors has always stood in my way. 


Epwarp Psacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A Sociery or Kansatists 8S. vi. 448).— 
The order of mystics which gave Eliphaz Levi 
(Abbé Constant), his occult knowledge, and of 
which Johann Falk was at one time the Lecturer 
on the Kabbalah in London, is still at work in 
England. It is not a Masonic order, and there is 
no distinction between men and women students. 
The greatest privacy is maintained, and some 
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knowledge of Hebrew is essential, but the whole 
course of study and experiment is so abstruse and 
complex that the membership is very limited as to 
numbers, and the proceedings have no public 
interest. Its true name is only told to initiates, 
and the few outsiders who have heard of its exis- 
tence only know the society as “The Hermetic 
Students of the G. D.” 
Wma. Westcott, M.B. 
396, Camden Road, London, N. 


Corre Castie (7S. vii. 48).—The Right Hon. 
George Bankes, in his ‘Story of Corfe Castle,’ 
1853, p. 15, alludes to the statement quoted by 
your correspendent E. P., that twenty-two barons 
and knights were starved to death by King John 
in the dungeons of Corfe Castle. He says that they 
were taken prisoners at the Castle of Mirabel, in 
Poitou, in 1202, but gives no authority for the 
statement. But in the ‘ History of Corfe Castle,’ 
by Mr. Thomas Bond, 1883, appears a much fuller 
account of the story, wherein the names of several 
of the unfortunate victims are given, taken from the 
Patent Roll, 4 John, m. 3. They were part of the 
two hundred knights captured by John at the siege 
of Mirabeau; and, by an order of Feb. 4, 1203, 
were sent to Corfe Castle, where, in pursuance, no 
doubt, of secret instructions, they were starved to 
death. At the capture of Rochester Castle, upon the 
king’s repudiating the Great Charter, 1215-16, the 
governor and several others were sent close prisoners 
to Corfe; but we do not hear that they met the 
same fate as the unfortunate prisoners from Mira- 
beau a dozen years before. J. S. Upat. 

Inner Temple. 


Matthew Paris is the authority for the statement. 
The prisoners were taken after Rochester sur- 
rendered, among them being William de Albiney, 
William de Lancaster, and William de Emesford. 

H. G. GrirrinHoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 

(Many replies are at the service of E, P. if he will 
send a stamped and addressed envelope. ] 


_Kisstxc unper THe (7" vi. 487 ; 
vii, 51).—I am informed that in Wiltshire it is 
considered that disaster is sure to follow if mistletoe 
be dropped or placed upon the ground. Evidently 
@ relic of the Scandinavian legend at the last 
reference. E. T. Evans. 

68, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Sanpat Gares §. vii. 28).—The gates 
of the famous Hindoo Temple of Somnauth, in 
Western India, were brought from Ghuznee, in 
1842, by order of Lord Ellenborough, for the pur- 
pose of being restored to the temple, after an 
absence of eight centuries, but on reaching Agra, 
on their homeward journey, they were found to be 
crumbling away from age and decay, and were, 


therefore, lodged in the Military Arsenal at Agra, 


where they were still to be seen as a curiosity a few 
years ago. J. B. H. 


These celebrated and much discussed gates, 
which probably never had anything to do with 
Somnath, are now at the arsenal at Agra. See 
‘ Encyclopedia’ Britannica,’ s.v. ‘‘ Ghazni.” They 
are fully described in Archeologia, vol. xxx. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


Jonny Rottos (7* §, vii. 48).—John Rollos was 
an officer in the Stamp Office, and there formed 
the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele. In 1717, 
Rollos tried to obtain a patent for rendering hoop- 
petticoats more commodious, but apparently did 
not succeed. Steele did his best for his friend, 
and in 1720, when it was thought necessary to 
punish Steele for the independent course which he 
had taken upon the question of the Peerage Bill, 
Dennis did not forget to sneer at what he had 
done with the view of making hoops more con- 
venient to their wearers. In the Theatre, No. 11, 
Steele replied that none of his money went in 
furthering this scheme, and he was not concerned 
even if it were thought true that what he had done 
was not from any sordid design of gain, but for the 
service of the ladies’ petticoats. Who liked him 
the worse for his regard to women ? 

G. A. AITKey. 

12, Hornton Street, Kensington, W. 


His name is written Rolles in Redgrave’s 
‘Dictionary,’ where it is stated that he died 
May 20, 1743. 

Epowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Porcuas (7 §. iv. 126).—Time helps to answer 
many questions and to confirm or upset many 
theories. Seldom, however, is so complete an 
endorsement forthcoming as that which Wyntoun’s 
‘Chronicle’ gives of the view I expressed at the 
above reference that porchas in a cited passage of 
Robert of Gloucester was to be understood in its 
legal sense, viz., real estates acquired otherwise 
than by descent, equivalent to our Scotch conquest, 
and so meaning England. Wyntoun has an exactly 
similar narrative of William the Conqueror’s be- 
quests :— 

Till Robert Curtoys halyly 
The Duché he gave off Normandy: 
For he wes eldast in lynage, 
He gave that wes bys herytage. 
Till Williame Rede he gave Ingland 
Thare-in to be kyng ryngnand ; 
For he hys sowne wes mydlest, 
He gawe thare-for hys conqwest. 
Till Henry he gave hys tresore 
All that he gadryde had before, 
‘ Cronykil,’ book vii., chap. 2, line 181. 

This may have been a paraphrase of Robert of 
Gloucester, the resemblance is so close, but the 
English writer is not on any editorial list of authors 
whom Wyntoun quotes. Geo. 
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Kissine toe Lapies an Mope or 
Saturation (7" §. vi. 445).—In the MS, of 
Major James Fraser, of Castle Leathers, 1698- 
1733, the following passage occurs. Lord Lovat 
had taken refuge on Eilean Aigas, after his irregular 
marriage with the Dowager Lady Lovat. John 
Forbes, the Laird of Culloden, and others were 
sent to inquire if the lady were content :— 

“Lord Lovat came out and brought a botle with him 
towards the side of the River...... and saluted Culloden, 
but for Mr. Roberston, knowing that he came out asa 
spey, gave him threatening expressions ; but told Cullo- 
den as he knew him to be his friend, he would call out 
his Lady, that Culloden might have the satisfaction to 
salute and kiss her, and that she might tell him that she 
was well and pleased with her marriage...... Culloden 
having met my Lady, after saluting her, asked her if she 
was lawfully married, and pleased with her marriage,” 
&e, 


Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


The following is from the ‘City Nightcap,’ Act L., 
by Robert Davenport, 1661 (but written much 
earlier) 

“ T’other day I brought an English Gentleman home 
with me, to try a horse I should sell him, He (as ye 


know their custom, though it be none of our) makes at 
her lips the first dash,” 
H. C. Harr. 


Sons or Epwarp III. (7™ S. v. 468; vi. 17, 
111, 250, 498).— May I say that while I know of no 
evidence that the name of a deceased child 
was commonly given toa brother or sister in the 
Middle Ages, it was a very common practice to 
christen two brothers (or sisters) by the same name ? 
Take two instances (the first I find in my note- 
book). In 1452, William le Veell grants land to 
Stephen Godiner, with remainder, first, to the heir 
of Joan, elder daughter of Ralph Trerys, and 
secondly, to Joan, younger daughter of Ralph 
(Close Roll, 31 Hen. VI.). Again, in 1465, John 
ffranceys, knight, enumerates his daughters as Joan, 
Alice, and Joan (Ibid.,5 Edw. IV.). There are 
numerous instances of this bestowal of the same 
name on two living brothers or sisters. I cannot 
recall an instance of more than two. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Irow Corrins (7" vi. 388, 516).—In 34 §. x. 
492, there is an unanswered query, where Attila 
is instanced as having been lain to rest in a three- 
fold coffin, of gold, of silver, and of iron. 

Jutius 


Tee Dominican vi. 468).—In ‘A 
Short History of Monastical Orders’ (1693), by 
Gabriel d’Ewillianne, speaking of the Dominicans, 
it is stated that 


“ the principal statutes of the Preaching Fryars are, that 
they ought to possess nothing of their own, nor any 
Estate in common, being obliged to live only by alms. 
Their general chapter is to be kept every year. They 
ought to fast almost seven months in the year, to eat no 


flesh, unless in sickness, to wear no linnen, and to shun 
all conversation and familiarity with women, to keep 
silence in some places, and at certain hours. Their 
buildings ought not to be stately, but becoming a 
monastical state, Their chief employ is that of preach- 
ing.” —P, 149. 

The rules of St. Augustin, under which the Do- 
minicans were placed, are given pp. 25-31, and 
the reader is referred for fuller information respect- 
ing the Dominicans to Hospinian’s ‘ Book of the 
Original of Monks’ (‘ De Orig. Mon.’) 

J. F. Manseren, 

Liverpool. 

Data concerning the Dominican constitutions 
and rule will be found in chaps. iii., iv., v., and 
vi. of the ‘ Life of the Very Rev. Thomas Burke, 
O.P.,’ published by Kegan Paul & —— 1884. 

QUIN, 


Milman’s ‘Latin Christianity,’ vol. vi., fourth 
edition, 1883, will, I believe, give the necessary 
information. M.A. Oxon. 


I have waited, expecting some one better able 
than the writer would reply to this query. Gabriel 
d’Emillianne’s ‘Short History of Monastical Orders,’ 
published 1693, will be found to contain informa- 


tion on the point. ALFRED CHaries Jonas. 
Swansea. 


Heratpic (7 vi. 507).—The arms blazoned 
by OnesipHorvs are doubtless those of Tickel, or 
Tickell. There is, however, a mistake in the 
tincture of thecharge. Nocoat isrecorded with three 
nags’ heads ppr. on a field az.; moreover, it would 
be bad blazon. Tickel bore Az., three nags’ heads 
erased, arg.; Crest, an eagle displayed ppr. Very 
similar coats were borne by Chevall, co. Hereford, 
and by Horsey, co. Dorset, but they each had a 
horse’s head for crest. S. James A, SALTER. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Az., three horses’ heads erased, arg.; Crest, an 
eagle displayed proper, are the arms and crest 
borne by the Tickel, or Tickell family. 

E. Fry Wave. 

Axbridge, Somerset. 


‘Crrista Sanoird’(7" vi. 365).—H. pe B. H. 
says, “ Nonnus of Panopolis, who paraphrased St. 
John’s Gospel by turning it into Greek dithy- 
rambics, otherwise known as dionysiacs.” And if 
any one were to say that Milton, of London, para- 
phrased the Genesis of Moses by turning it into 
English blank verse, otherwise known as elohistics, 
we should be equally edified. Mean time, to bes 
little more exact, it may be suggested that Nonpus, 
of Panopolis, while a Pagan (fifth century .D.), 
wrote in Greek hexameters a poem called ‘ Dio- 
nysiaca ; or, the Life and Mythical Adventures of 
the Demi-God Dionysus (Bacchus),’ chiefly re- 
lating to his conquests and career in India and 
Arabia. The poet, after his own conversion to 
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Christianity, paraphrased, also in Greek verse, the 
Gospel of St. John. JACOBUS. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Americanisms, Old and New. By John 8S. Farmer. 

(Privately printed.) 
ExGLisHMeEN have had long to wait for a ‘ Dictionary of 
Americanisms.’ When at length it arrives it is in the 
shape of asufficiently substantial and satisfactory volume, 
Nearly eix hundred quarto pages, in double columns, are 
occupied by Mr. Farmer's collection of “words, phrases, 
and colloquialisms peculiar to the United States, British 
America, the West Indies, &c.”’ On so thick paper, and 
with such luxury of type and margin is it, moreover, 
printed that its dimensions seem even larger. It is 
obviously a work of much industry and research, which 
aims at giving the derivation, meaning, and application 
of the various words and phrases cited, with anecdotal, his- 
torical, explanatory, and folk-lore notes, and with illustra- 
tive quotations from books or periodicals. A formidable list 
of authorities consulted (including, naturally, ‘N. & Q.”) 
is prefixed to the volume. Dr. Murray's ‘ Dictionary,’ so 
far as it has progressed, has, of course, been consulted, 
and the dictionaries of Wright and Halliwell have 
necessarily been laid under contribution. The principal 
sources of supply are, however, naturally American, 
and extend from the ‘Biglow Papers’ to the latest 
Western newspaper. In some cases—as in “ Conven- 
tions,” “ Copperhead,” “ Express,” “ Nigger,” “Squaw,” 
ke.—the information supplied is encyclopedic, in 
others it is of the ordinary dictionary character. As 
a rule, however, all information that can possibly be 
desired concerning a word is supplied. The utility of 
a work of this class is obvious. The first result of 
its appearance should be to clear the columns of 
‘N. & Q’ of inquiries concerning Americanisms. Many 
words that pass for such are not, of course, American at 
all. Those who have taken an interest in local dialects 
know how large a percentage of words regarded as of 
American origin are, in fact, words recently, or still, of 
common use in this country. In his short and satis- 
factory preface Mr. Farmer assigns to these a special 
class. The words of purely American derivation, em- 
bracing words of Indian and aboriginal life, of pioneer 
and frontier life, constitute, of course, a large and pictur- 
esque class. A third class includes the words brought by 
German, French, Spanish, Dutch, African, and Chinese 
arrivals. Curiously enough, the Irish, whose place is 
pronounced in politics, seem to have contributed little or 
nothing to the language, a fact that seems to point to 
their being, even in America, to some extent a class apart. 
A good many words belong to cant, or thieves’ slang. 
Other classes are perverted English words and English 
words American by modification and inflection. “ Des- 
sert” in America is applied not only to fruit, as in Eng- 
land, and fruit and cheese, as in France, but to the 
sweets, such as pastry, puddings, &c. For some words 
ho origin is suggested. Such ccme into the class of 
doubtful and miscellaneous, yet another class consisting 
of individualisms. 

_ It is evidently difficult, if not impossible, for an Eng- 
lishman to pronounce how nearly a work such as this is 
complete. This is of the less importance as there is no 
more changeable and variable thing than slang, and the 
name which one year is in many mouths is by another 
- supplanted—the “masher” gives way to the “ dude.” 
t is extremely curious to find a Boston club, the mem- 


bers of which are opposed to anything British in every 


shape or form, calling themselves “ Anglomaniacs,” the 
real meaning of which ——— exactly the contrary 
idea. They should call themselves “ Anglophobists.” 
Apart from the fact that it supplies a basis for subsequent 
enlargement, the new volume isa satisfactory and a valu- 
able work, which can be warmly recommended to the 
majority of our readers, In bibliographical respects it 
leaves nothing to be desired, 


Celebrities of the Century. Edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Tuts is the first number of a work that is likely to be 
popular, It has a certain resemblance to Vapereau’s 
‘Biographie des Contemporains,’ but its scheme is more 
extensive, since it embraces all the century. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, and the first number contains lives 
of Abernethy, About, Mrs. Abington, John Quincey 
Adams, the Agassizes, Alexander I., II., and III, of 
Russia, the Marquis of Anglesea, Matthew Arnold, &c. 
Living men of eminence are included, The work is to 
be completed in seventeen parts. 


Pror, Dowpen’s ‘ Hopes and Fears for Literature,’ con- 
tributed to the Fortnightly, deals with the fortunes of 
literature under democratic influence, and takes a view 
hopeful in the main, Prof. Tyndall continues his deeply 
interesting ‘Story of the Lighthouses,’ and Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne renews his rhapsody over Victor Hugo. Mrs, 
Lynn Linton dwells upon ‘The Characteristics of Eng- 
lishwomen,’ The one doubt that is inspired is whether 
the individuals she selects are representative. Perhaps 
the most interesting paper to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ is the 
unsigned contribution on ‘The Trade of Author. —A new 
idea—that of securing from representative writers short 
reviews of books by which they have been impressed— 
appears in the Nineteenth Century. Among the books 
praised is M. Jusserand’s ‘ English Wayfaring Life,’ Our 
own opinion upon this admirable work has been ex- 
pressed. It is pleasant, however, to find our eminently 
favourable opinion shared by Dr. Jessopp. Mr. W. Bap- 
tiste Scoones enters the lists against the opponents of 
cramming, and makes a vigorous and effective defence. 
That the general sentiment is against him is shown by 
the number of signatures to ‘ The Sacrifice of Education 
to Examination.’ Kings now write for magazines, and 
the King of Sweden and Norway has a ‘ Letter to a 
Friend,’ which seems not too happily translated.—An 
admirable number of the Century opens with a paper on 
Géréme, the illustrations to which include three views 
of his atelier and amedallion portrait. ‘ Exiles at Irkutsk’ 
continues the excellent series of papers on life in Russia. 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ is continued. A short paper by Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, with illustrations, is given, and there is 
a capital paper on ‘ Fairies and Druids of Ireland.’—The 
English Illustrated reproduces Moroni’s fine ‘ Portrait of 
a Lawyer,’ from the National Gallery. ‘Moated Houses,’ 
by W. W. Fenn, gives views of Hever Castle, Helming- 
ham Hall, Buckden Towers, and other old buildings. 
Chalkhill’s ‘ Coridon’s Song,’ from Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ is 
characteristically illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 
Some excellent illustrations of Dordt, a spot of unending 
interest, are given.—Mr. Buckland sends to Longman’s a 
paper on ‘Some Indian Fish,’ which supplies very curious 
particulars as to catching fish in our Oriental posses- 
sion. Mr. Barker concludes his wonderful ‘ Studies of 
Elementary School Life,’ the second portion being no less 
remarkable than the first.—The Rev. Canon Ainger 
writes in Macmillan on ‘ Nether Stowey’ and its associa- 
tions with Coleridge. Dealing with the ‘Memoirs of 
Agrippa D’Aubigné,’ Mr. Arthur Tilley gives a good 
picture of the troublous times ding the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. It is a little puzzling, however, to 
understand what he means by saying that his hero “ first 
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saw the light in the year 1552 (NV.S.).” The italics are 
ours. Were there at any time two styles for a year? 
‘The Owls’ Revenge’ contains a protest against the 
slaughter of birds to minister to female vanity.—In the 
Gentleman's Mr. Sherer writes on ‘The Female Friends 
of Balzac,’ and Mr, E, Walford on ‘ Crichton, Lord San- 
quhar.’—‘ Macbeth and Common Sense’ is the title of a 

per in Murray's, by Mr. William Archer, Lady de 
Ros continues her interesting ‘ Recollections of the Great 
Duke of Wellington,’ and Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan has a 
capital paper on ‘Snakes.’—Temple Bar gives a very 
readable adaptation from the ‘Memoirs of Sully.’ 
‘Three Notable Englishwomen’ and ‘The Unbidden 
Guest,’ which deals with flies, are both readable.—A 
paper on ‘Macbeth’ in the Cornhill does not deal with 
the Lyceum revival, though it is in part inspired by that 
reproduction. ‘Notes by a Naturalist: Rooks and their 
Relatives ’ is excellent. 


Tux secondary issue of Cassell’s Encycl ie Die- 
tionary has reached Part LXI., “Quoich ” to ‘ Re-enter- 
ing.” Since the completion of the earlier impression we 
have had it always at hand.—Our Own Country deals 
with Raglan, Bury St. Edmunds, and Southampton. A 
full-page view of the High Street, Southampton, shows 
the Bar, which also is presented on a separate plate. 
Of the ecclesiastical remains in Bury views are also 

iven.—Old and New London, Part XVII., begins at the 
Post Office, and gives views of the old post office and the 
new. Aldersgate and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields are the 
subjects of two chapters. The Fortune Theatre and 
Prince Rupert’s house, Barbican, are also depicted, and 
the famous Barber-Surgeons’ picture is engraved. The 
reader is then taken to Aldgate, the Minories, and 
Crutched Friars.—Part of Cassell’s JUustrated 
Shakespeare, with an extra sheet, finishes ‘ Richard III.’ 
and begins ‘Henry VIII.,’ the last of the historical 
lays. The numerous full-page illustrations presenting 
Richard leave no doubt of his hump back or his scowl. 
The last shows him dead and Stanley offering the crown 
to Richmond.—Part XI. of the translation of Naumann’s 
History of Music gives an engraving of Orcagna’s mural 
inting ‘ The Dream of Life,’ from the Campo Santo at 
isa. The entire ber is occupied with the Nether- 
lands School, and reproduces several early chansons and 
motets.—After concluding with Rotomahana and giving 
a full-page view of the Pink Terrace, Cassell’s Pictur- 
esque Australasia, Part XL., turns to Brisbane, of the 
various features of which it gives a full account. It then 
turns to Fiji, and supplies some very attractive pictures of 
existence in this southern paradise,— Woman's World 
reproduces Cranach’s picture ‘A Lady of the Sixteenth 
Century.’ Mrs. Wylde has an interesting and a well- 
illustrated article on ‘ Moffs,’ Some illustrations of 
ecclesiastical lace are excellent. 


Mr. Wau. Tuyyne Lynn, B.A., F.R.A.S., has written 
two little volumes, entitled respectively Old Testament 
Chronology and New Testament Chronology, which are 
likely to be equally useful for private reference and for 

urposes «f tuition, Both are admirably executed, 

aps of Palestine, the environs of Jerusalem, Xc., are 
supplied, The publisher is Mr. George Stoneman. 


One of the last booksellers to issue a catalogue is Mr. 
W. Blackledge, of 5, Bishop’s Court, Chancery Lane, It 
is of much interest. 

From the “Caxton’s Head,” as she has rechristened 
her house formerly known as “Aldus’s Head," Mrs. Ben- 
nett has issued a new and interesting catalogue, 

Tue Bookbinder has articles on ‘Caxton as a Binder,’ 
‘Bookbinding in the Seventeenth Century,’ and ‘ Wor- 
cester Cathedral Library,’ It has a tinted plate of a six- 


teenth century stamped leather binding, and other illus- 
trations. 

AN amply illustrated paper on the Lyceum revival of 
‘Macbeth’ appears in the Scottish Art Review, Mr. 
Archer supplies the letterpress, 

Bookmart, an interesting bibliographical magazi 

ublished in the United States, is edited by Mr. Halkett 
rd, an occasional contributor to our columns. 


Mz, C. 8. Percevat.—The treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London should not pass away without 
some word of recognition and respect from ‘N. & Q,’ 
especially when he was a man so much valued and be. 
loved as Charles Spencer Perceval. Mr. Perceval, who 
was of the family of the Earls of Egmont, was a grand- 
son of the ill-fated Prime Minister shot by Bellingham 
in 1812, He was a LL.D. of Cambridge, a Fellow, and 
for some years Bursar of his own college, Trinity Hall, a 
member of the Bar, and secretary—lI believe an admir- 
able secretary—of the Lunacy Commission. He was a 
skilled musician, a constant worker in the Bach Choir, 
and as an antiquary the distinguished body whom he 
served so well as Fellow and as treasurer looked to him 
asa chief authority on coins and seals and miniatures. 
But those who knew him familiarly in private life will 
like best to think of him as a man full of cheerful delight 
and kindliness; a man whose happy face and genial 
manner made a sunshine in every company, and whose 
sound, well-balanced, well-stored intellect was a mainstay 
in every conversation. Nor will they forget the sorrow, 
deep, but dignified, and nowise hopeless, of that crowd 
— to St. Gabriel’s on 

e 2, . He li orwood Ceme 
barely years, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices ; 
= all must be the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

D. D. M, (“ The Possessive Case ”).—It is apparently 
as an effort to avoid the recurrence of sibilants, to which 
our language is prone, that some people omit the s after 
the apostrophe in writing a sentence such as “ Miss 
Tallis’s invitation.” A question of matical correct- 
ness can scarcely be said to arise, The plan we adopt is 
to give the two s’s, 

T. R. Price (“ When we were boys”).—The lines 
occur in the song ‘ My Old Friend John,’ which is easily 
obtained, 

Paropy WANTED vii, 97)—The Rev. C. F. 8. 
Warren is anxious to state that he wrote ‘ Ingoldsby 
Lyrics,’ not ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ We rashly substituted 
the more familiar name. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 

Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 


Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
we can make no exception, 


to this rule 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, 


** Absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library. 


ELDER & CO. 


"Times, | “ The magnum opus of our generation.” —Truth, 


STANDARD WORKS, 


Royal 8vo. price 15s, per volume in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every Three Months sines 


that date. 


A further volume will be published on JANUARY Ist, APRIL Ist, JULY 1st, OCTOBER Ist of each 


year until the completion of the Work. 


Jess. By H. River Haccarp, Author of ‘ King 


Mines,’ * She: a History of Adventure,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 


The Reign of Queen Victoria: a Survey of Fifty 
png K, of Progress. Edited by T. HUMPHRY- WARD. 2 vols. 
VO, 

A Collection of Letters of W. M. Thackeray, 
1947-1855. With Portraits and of Letters and 
Drawings. Second Edition. Imperial Svo. 12s. 6d. 


Life of Frank Buckland. By his Brother-in-Law, 
GEORGE ©. BOMPAS, Editor of * Notes and Jottings from 
Animal Life.” With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt edges, 6s. 

Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. By the 
late FRANK BUCKLAND. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5a.; gilt edges, 6s. 

Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leste Srerney. 
With @ Steel Portraits. Fourth Edition. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Hours in a Library. By Leste Srernen. First | 


and Second Series. Crown 8vo. each 94. 


The Story of Goethe’s Life. By Gzonce Henay 
ye! Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or tree-calf, 


The Life of Goethe. By Grorce Heyry Lewes. | 
Second Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents. With | 


Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. 
Translated by F. E. 


GERVINUS, Professor at Heidel 
BUNNETT. With » Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. 8yo. 149. 


Renaissance in Italy. By Appineton 
SYMONDS. Comprising: AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second | 
Edition. Wemy 8vo. 168.—The ARTS. 
Demy 8vo. 16a.—ITALIAN LITERATURE. vols. demy. 8vo. 
with Vortrait, 3%s.—The OaTHOLIC REACTION. vols. demy 
Svo, 328. 


Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 


DRAMA, By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Demy 8yo, 16s. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By Jonn Apprnc- 
jay! SYMONDS. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Sketches in Italy and Greece. By Jonn App1ve- 
TON SYMONDS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Sketches and Studies in Italy. By Jonw Apprnc- 
TON SYMONDS, With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Seoond Edition. 


Poems. By ExizaserH Barrett 
5Svols. Fourteenth Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 30, 


A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth 
BARRETT BROWNING. First Series. Crown 8vo. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

Aurora Leigh. By Exizaneru Barrer Browse, 


With Portrait. Twenty-first Edition. Crown 7s. 6d; gilt 
edges, 8a. 6d. 


A Selection from the Poetical Works of of 
ROBERT BROWNING. First Series. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d, 
Series. Crown 8yo. 34. 6d. 


Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humrnry Warp, 
sone of* Miss Bretherton,’ &c. Cabinet Editien. 9 vols. small 
0. 128, 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. és. 


Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political and 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, 
vo. 28. 


Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards » 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 28 


God and the Bible: : a Sequel to ‘ Literature and 
ogma.” Tra EW ARNULD. Popular Edition, withs 


‘St. Paul and Protestantism ; with other Essays 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular "Edition, with a New Pr 
face. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


| The Gamekeeper at Home. With 41 Iluste 

tions. Large crown 8vo. 10s. éd. Cheaper Edition, without 
trations, crown 8vo. 5a. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. By Sir Jaums 

FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. Second Edition, with New 
Preface. Demy 8vo. 1 

| Life and Works of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne 

BRONTE. Library Edition, in 7 vols. each containing 5 lust 

tivns. Large crown 8vo. 5¢. each. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. Svo. limp cloth, 94% 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. Uniform Edition, in 
7 vols. each 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the Popular in 7 vols. S8vo. limp cloth, 28. 


Leigh Hunt’s Works. 7 vols. feap. Svo, limp 


cloth, 98. 6d. each 


‘Sir, Arthur Helps’ Works. 3 vols. crown Sy 
Miss ‘Thackeray’ 's Works. Uniform Edition of 


Miss Thackeray's Works. Each Volume illustrated with ® 
Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols, large crown Syo. 6s. each. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & co. 15, Waterloo place. 
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